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SHOULD have headed this paper 
“The Market Crosses of Notting- 
| ham,” but for the reason that one 
or two of them, it is almost certain, 
were never made use of for commercial pur- 
poses. ‘The comparatively large number of 
crosses brought to light through our recently 
published Vottingham Borough Records (ex- 
tending at present from 1155 to 1547) is 
quite surprising in a town of such small size 
as was Nottingham, previous to the enclosure 
of the common lands, which did not take 
place until 1846. Additional light has also 
been thrown on the known crosses by these 
valuable records, which are more voluminous 
and perfect than those of any town of equal 
size, although many of the most important 
were burnt in the fire at the Town Clerk’s 
office in 1724. Besides the above work, I 
have also collected information from the 
local histories of Charles Deering, whose 
work was published in 1751, two years after 
his decease, and John Blackner, who pub- 
lished his History of Nottingham in 1815 ; 
also, ina lesser degree, from the more modern 
works of James Orange and Thomas Bailey. 
John Evelyn visited Nottingham in 1654, 
and wrote in his diary the following, opposite 
August 14th: “I lay this night at Notting- 
ham, which seems to be one entire rock, and 
I observed an ample market-place, and large 
streets full of market-crosses.” Here, how- 
ever, he exaggerates somewhat, as there could 
not have been more than six at the time of 
his visit. Another historian tells us the 
market-crosses were fainted in 1634. Of 
the half-score or more crosses which formerly 
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graced the antique streets of this town, it is 
a matter of regret to our antiquaries that 
through false ideas of “ improvement” there 
is not one remaining. As yet, comparatively 
little is known of any of them, though it is 
expected a large stock of information will be 
forthcoming on the publication of the next 
volume of our local Records. I now com- 
mence with the principal. 
The Malt Cross.—In the market-place 
were formerly two crosses, the Malt Cross 
and the Butter Cross. The former stood 
about the centre, being midway between 
Sheep Lane (now Market Street), on one 
side, and St. James’s Street on the other. It 
consisted merely of a pillar or column, ten 
steps high, which made it a conspicuous 
object. It received its name on account of 
the malt-market being formerly held around 
it. Here, in the words of Deering, “all 
Proclamations were read, as also Declarations 
of War in the Face of a Full Market.” The 
first time we read of it is in the Borough 
Records, where it is barely mentioned in 1496 
as the “ Maltcrosse.” It is again mentioned 
in 1504, with the same spelling; and again 
the same year, but written in more modern 
style, “the Malt Crosse.” In the account of 
the Chamberlain’s expenditure for 1529 
there occurs an item of eightpence, “for a 
pottylle Malse (Malvoisy) that was dronke at 
the Crosse on Cobcryste (Corpus Christi) 
day.” There is little doubt that this reference 
is to the Malt Cross. In 1542 it was 
ordered that sheepskins should be bought 
and sold in the market between the Malt 
Cross and Timber Hill, this being the last 
time it is alluded to in these Records. For 
some unknown cause this cross is not marked 
on Speed’s map of the town, 1610. The 
reason for this, some local writers have 
thought, was because it was not then erected, 
but this idea has of course been refuted by 
the Records. Nottingham was one of the 
prominent participators in the struggle to 
thwart the designs of James II.; and Lord 
Delawere, the Duke of Devonshire, and Earl 
Howe delivered powerful speeches from the 
Malt Cross in 1688, which were received 
with cheers by the multitudes present, and 
cries of “A free Parliament!” On this occa- 
sion the Earl of Stamford and other noblemen 
were also present, with abundance of gentry 
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of the county of Nottingham, and 800 men 
were enlisted in the cause in one day. Until 
about 1715 the market-place was divided 
lengthwise by an ancient wall breast-high, 
supposed to have been erected to provide 
separate market-places for the irreconcilable 
Saxons and Normans, The wall was taken 
down about this date, and the market-place 
for the first time was paved. At the same 
time the two crosses were also taken down, 
the Malt Cross being rebuilt shortly after- 
wards on a larger and entirely different 
scale, for it was built but four steps high, 
with a raised tiled roof supported by six 
pillars. The top was also “adorned and 
rendered useful” by six sundials and a fane. 
Under the roof and about the cross stood 
the earthenware dealers, being the same 
site as they occupy at the present time. 
This cross appears also to have been used 
by preachers and other public speakers. 
The Rev. John Nelson, a Methodist, preached 
from it in 1743 ; and so did the Rev. Charles 
Wesley the following year on February 6th ; 
likewise Rev. John Wesley on June 8th, 
1753. This cross was finally demolished in 
1804, and the only reminder of its former 
existence is a public-house in St. James’s 
Street, close by, called “The Malt Cross,” 
the windows, etc., of which are adorned with 
representations of the later structure. 

The Butter Cross.—I put this cross next 
for the sake of order, though the following 
one is the next in importance. It stood at 
the east end of the great market-place, oppo- 
site the Exchange, and in a line with the 
Malt Cross. It had large steps around it, 
formed as seats, of four stages, and had a 
large tiled roof supported by six pillars, after 
the style of Malt Cross the second. Around 
it stood the purveyors of butter, eggs, bacon, 
etc., and near it was the fruit-market as it 
now is. It must have been a comparatively 
modern erection, as it is not once mentioned 
in the Records, and occurs for the first time 
on Speed’s map. It was taken down with 
the first Malt Cross, as before mentioned, 
about 1715, the sheep-folds being removed 
to where it stood ; but they have since been 
removed to a proper cattle-market. 

The Headless Cross.—This, the most an- 
cient of our crosses, was in the form of a 
column standing on a large and wide octa- 


gonal base, four steps high. It was situated 
about the middle of an open space known as 
the Weekday Market, opposite the Town 
Hall, between the High and Middle Pave- 
ments. Here the Wednesday and Friday 
markets were held for the sale of butter, eggs, 
sea and fresh water fish, until it was removed 
at the instigation of Alderman Worthington 
in 1800. Some time afterwards an attempt 
was made to bring it back, and the Cor- 
poration passed a vote of hall for that pur- 
pose, but for want of money to remove some 
buildings, to render the place more com- 
modious, the plan was given up. The fol- 
lowing is a list of curious ancient allusions 
to this cross from the Records: A.D. 1310, 
“ad crucem adcephalam;” A.D. 1311, “ad 
crucem sine capite” (at the cross without, a 
head); A.D. 1315, the Heved[less] Cross ; 
A.D. 1315, “attehewedlescros” (at the head- 
less cross); A.D. 1315, “a place called 
Guedlescros;” a.D. 1325, “the Hevedles- 
crosse” (Hevedless = Anglo-Saxon héafod- 
léas, headless); a.D. 1336, ‘the Hedeles- 
cros ;” A.D. 1395, “land north of Gretsmyth- 
gate opposite the Hedlessecrosse.” There was 
also a Headless Cross, Derby. (Compare, 
Broken Cross, London; Riley, Memorials.) 
After this we hear nothing until 1529, when 
there occurs an allusion to “the Markyt 
Crosse,” which means the Headless Cross. 
After this the old name seems to have been 
forgotten, and henceforth it is named after 
the market, “the Weekday Cross.” In 1540 
there occurs an item, paid for mending the 
stocks at the “Wekedey Crosse.” It may 
here be mentioned that in Nottingham 
Saturday is still regarded as not being a 
‘‘ weekday,” perhaps on account of its being 
the principal market-day, when the town 
assumes an animated appearance, sufficient 
to distinguish it from any other day in the 
week, ‘This may have been the reason that 
the Wednesday market was always known as 
the ‘Weekday Market,” or Forum Coti- 
dianum, as it occurs in Latin manuscripts 
as early as 1311; the other, or great market, 
being distinguished as Forum Sabbati, by 
which term we read of it as early as 1308. 
It may interest readers of the Antiguary to 
know that on January 13th, 1770, a female 
convicted of theft was fastened to a cart, 
and whipped all the way from the Weekday 
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Cross to the Malt Cross, about 500 yards. 
Again, on April 23rd, an old man of eighty, 
and an old woman, for trifling thefts, were 
sentenced to be publicly whipped at the 
Malt Cross. During the same week another 
thief was publicly whipped from the Weekday 
Cross to the Malt Cross, and back as far 
as the Hen Cross (hereafter described). 
Instances of this kind are very numerous in 
the chronicles of our town, of which it is 
unnecessary to adduce further examples. 
After the Mayor-making in the olden times, 
a procession was formed which paraded the 
town, and on passing this cross the Mayor 
was publicly proclaimed ; also the following 
market-day from the Malt Cross. However, 
the -old Headless Cross was taken down 
in 1804, at the same time as the Malt Cross, 
the space in the centre of which it stood 
being still known as “ Weekday Cross.” 

The Hen Cross.—This cross is next in 
point of importance. It stood, in the words 
of Deering, “east of Timber Hill, and 
almost in the centre where four streets 
meet.”* The same writer describes it as a 
“fair” column standing on a hexagonal 
base, four steps high, and around it the 
poultry-market was held, as may be gathered 
from its name ; being still held on the same 
site. Speaking of the demolition of the 
crosses in the market-place, Blackner ignor- 
antly writes: ‘“ About the time these altera- 
tions were made, the Hen Cross and the 
Weekday Cross were erected.” I cannot 
conceive how he could have erred so blindly, 
for a mere glance at either of them should 
have convinced him of their antiquity, the 
latter especially, for its erection dates back at 
least 500 years. Its earliest mention (the Hen 
Cross) occurs in 1416, from the usual source, 
and the following shows the orthography at 
different dates : 

A.D. A.D. 
1416—Hennecrosse. 1443—Hencrosse. 
1423—Hennecrosse. 1446—Flencrosse. 
1424—Hennecrosse. 1503—Hennecrosse. 
1435—Hencrose. 1531—Hencrosse, 
1435—Henecrose. 1531—Hencros, 

Comparing the first of these with the last, 
we find a difference of four letters. This 
cross is marked on Speed’s map, and on 

* Bridlesmith Gate, the Poultry, High Street, and 
Victoria Street. 





Thoroton’s plan of the town, 1675. Some- 
what like the Weekday Cross, it gave its 
name to a street, probably the present 
Poultry, a list of the residents of ‘“ Hen- 
cross” being found in the records above 
300 years old; and a short time ago I 
saw a copy of the lVottingham Mercury of 
1721, which at the bottom was stated to be 
“Printed by John Collyer at the Hen 
Cross.” 

The High Cross.—On the occasion of 
James I. visiting Nottingham in 1612, a full 
meeting of the Hall was convened on 
July 10, and a committee appointed “to 
view the passages on the outside of the town, 
towards the High Cross ; and cause them to 
be made convenient for his Majesty’s 
passage ; and to cause all blocks of timber 
and other impediments, as well as all offen- 
sive objects, to be removed.” We have no 
other reference to this cross, recent as it is, 
with the exception that in Blackner’s copy of 
Deering’s work was this marginal note in the 
handwriting of Mr. Ayscough, printer of the 
work: ‘Widow Mary Brown, relict of 
Edward Brown, barber, sells to William 
Noon, the Saracen’s Head, in Carter Gate and 
Boot Lane,* a house leading to the High 
Cross—dated 1706. Query—where was the 
High Cross?” By examining Speed’s map 
we notice a public cross, apparently with 
three or four steps, standing in the centre of 
an open space (where, perhaps, a market had 
been attempted), opposite the bottom of 
Barker Gate. This, there is little doubt, was 
the forgotton High Cross. The date of its 
demolition is altogether unknown; and, in- 
deed, it is puzzling that so very little is 
known of it, as it could not have stood much, 
if any, less than a hundred years. Deering 
was utterly ignorant of its existence, although 
it stood in his own lifetime ; and Blackner, 
the first to mention it, makes a somewhat 
thoughtless blunder, and is blindly followed 
by all later historians. He says that it stood 
where now stands the Stag and Hounds 
public-house at the corner of Count Street. 
‘The row of old gabled houses, of which this 
is one, were known as Paravecini’s Row, 
having been built by an Italian count of that 
name; and a glance at the style of archi- 
tecture would have satisfied him that they 

* Now Parliament Street and Milton Street. 
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could not have been built much, if any, later 
than the middle of the seventeenth century, 
while he himself produces a reference to the 
cross dated 1706. It stood, no doubt, about 
the middle of the present street (Barker 
Gate), and opposite the public-house. It 
may here be noted that we have a High 
Cross Street in the town, but it does not 
appear to have any connection with the 
cross. 

The Chesterfield Cross.—Nothing is known 
of the erection, form, or demolition of this 
cross. We first hear of it in 1395, when, in 
the original, it is written “ Castirffeldcroce,” 
south of Frenchgate (now Castle ate), where 
there is still a Chesterfield Street. Again, we 
read that Robert German left by his will, 
dated August 24th, 1402, a toft with a 
garden and dovecot situate near the Friars 
Minor, near Chasterfeldcros. On the third 
occasion, 1435, it occurs as ‘‘ Chestrefeld- 
crosse,” near Ratounrowe (now Walnut-Tree 
Lane). On the fourth and last occasion, 
1541, we read of “a garden next Chesterfeld 
Crosse ;” the words for the first time being 
separated. However, it is quite clear from 
this evidence that it was situated in, or near, 
to the present Chesterfield Street, outside the 
walls of the town: so called from Henry de 
Chesterfield, an eminent townsman, who was 
Mayor of Nottingham in 1332, 1337, and 
1338. His name occurs on innumerable 
occasions in our local records, and not im- 
probably the cross was erected after his 
decease as a fitting tribute in that rude age, 
paid by the simple inhabitants of the town 
to the memory of a public benefactor, no 
doubt intended by them to record his name 
and virtues for ever ;—little thinking (though 
it survived the Reformation) that their 
descendants would exhibit more of the 
Vandal even than their ancestors ! 

The Milk Cross.—The site and other 
particulars of this cross are totally unknown ; 
three fourteenth-century occurrences of the 
name in our invaluable ecords being all 
that is left to posterity : 

A.D. 1315—‘ Ex opposito crucem ubi 
vendunt lac” (opposite the cross where they 
sell milk). 

A.D. 1331—The “ Milkekros.” 

A.D. 1378—The “ Milkecrosse.” 

The Hospital Cross.—a.D. 1382—“ The 


Spetil Cross.” The “ spittle” or “spetil ” is 
the term always used in reference to St. 
John’s Hospital, St. John’s Street, Notting- 
ham, which stood on the site now occupied 
by her Majesty’s prison, and a few yards out- 
side the walls of the town. Perhaps this 
cross was connected with a fair or market of 
some kind, instituted by the monks, who are 
known to have been so fond of such things. 
If so, it would no doubt stand opposite the 
main entrance, as that at Worksop in this 
county, and other places. 

The Cheese Cross —a.D. 1541—“The 
Chese Crosse.” There is little doubt this 
stood in the Women’s Market held on the 
Poultry, and therefore not many yards from 
the Hen Cross. The above is the only occa- 
sion on which we hear of it; but our local 
records, at present published, extend no 
later than 1547. It is probable, however, 
that some light will be thrown on the history 
of this and other crosses in the next volume. 
. Several Crosses stood in different parts of 
the town in former days, of which we now 
have not even the name. For instance, we 
read that “Thomas Thurland gave to the 
Trinity Guild, in A.D, 1460, an acre of arable 
land upon Sandclyf between the crosses.” 
The Sand Cliff referred to still stands at the 
north-west corner of Wollaton Street, and 
none of the crosses yet mentioned stood in 
this neighbourhood. But one of these 
crosses, there is little doubt, stood in an 
open space a few yards from the termination 
of the cliff, which, in the centre of an emi- 
nence, separated, until recently, the town 
from the country. The other cross may 
have been the one supposed by some 
historians to have stood at the top of Market 
Street, close by an ancient well, and about 
600 yards from the former, the cliff covering 
most of the space between. It is stated by 
some writers that crosses once stood in 
Plumptre Square, Chapel Bar, Charlotte 
Street and Parliament Street, where, until 
recently, ancient wells remained. As wells 
were situated close to all the other principal 
crosses, there appears to be some reason for 
this idea ; more especially as the Mayor was 
formerly proclaimed from these spots as from 
the crosses. 

The Monday Cross.—About 1745 an 
attempt was made to establish a Monday 
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Market on a piece of ground near St. Peter’s 
Church, now known as St. Peter’s Square. 
As then usual, a cross was erected with a 
roof supported by four pillars ; but for some 
reason the market did not answer as ex- 
pected, so the cross was walled in, and, as 
Deering kindly informs us, “it proved a very 
convenient receptacle for the town’s fire- 
engine.” ‘This convenient receptacle, how- 
ever, was pulled down in 1787, and a single 
column erected in its place, which was railed 
round and ornamented with four lamps. 
Throsby, our county historian, records the 
following: “On a brass plate, ‘ This column 
erected in the mayoralty of John Carruthers, 
1787.’ It is topped with a handsome vane.” 
Even this, perhaps on account of its air of 
antiquity, however slight, has been de- 
molished lately, and an unsightly iron lamp- 
post, flanked by massive iron pillars at each 
of the four corners, has taken the place of 
the former “ obstruction.” 

A large and handsome modern cross, how- 
ever, in the style of the fourteenth century, 
was erected in 1866, at a cost of upwards of 
£1,000, by John Walter, Esq., of Bearwood, 
in Berkshire, in memory of his father, who 
for some years represented the town in 
Parliament. This cross stands in the centre 
of an open space at the junction of Lister 
Gate, Broad Marsh, Carrington Street, and 
Greyfriar’s Gate, being only about twenty 
yards from Chesterfield Street, where stood 
the Chesterfield Cross. It is really the only 
monument the town can boast, and is orna- 
mented in relief with coats-of-arms, fabu- 
lous animals, heads, etc., and suitable ‘in- 
scriptions ; which, together with its imposing 
elevation of above fifty feet, proclaim it 
worthy of its conspicuous position. Yet this 
is but a modern imitation, and but a poor 
representative of the quaint old crosses which 
formerly adorned the town, and of which, 
thanks to our corporation, we have not a 
single specimen left, the latter seeming to 
consider a pillar-flanked lamp-post in an open 
space more picturesque than an ancient 
cross. 

A. STAPLETON. 








London Cheatres. 


By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH. 
—_————_ 
VI.—Cockpit, Drury LANE. 


AE have now reached the history of 
a playhouse in touch with the 
present time. The Drury Lane 
of to-day, which still retains its 
distinctive character of the chief or national 
theatre, and the actors of which have still 
the right to the title of “Her Majesty’s 
servants,” fetches its origin from the reign of 
James I. ; and a full history of this house 
would be in a large measure the history of 
the English stage from that period. Again 
and again has the theatre in Drury Lane 
been consumed by fire; but after each such 
calamity a new building has speedily been 
erected, and its history has been continued 
in a theatre more adapted to the times. 
That history divides itself into two periods. 
There is first the evolution of a place of 
amusement in Drury Lane, where cock- 
fighting formed the chief attraction, into a 
playhouse called the Cockpit, and the history 
of that theatre during the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I. This period ends with the 
suppression of the theatres, circa 1647. The 
second period begins with the restoration 
and the revival of the drama. The royal 
servants had been scattered and exiled; 
their theatres, the Globe and the Blackfriars, 
had been dismantled and ruined; but with 
the counter-revolution in 1660, the rem- 
nants of the company gathered together and 
resumed their calling as the royal players 
in the Cockpit Theatre, Drury Lane. With 
this theatre, therefore, is continued the thread 
of dramatic history which occupied us when 
considering the Shakespeare playhouses. This 
is both remarkable and interesting; but when 
we reflect further that the Theatre, the first 
English playhouse, is one in history with the 
Globe,* the idea of continuity becomes 
startling. Walking beneath the colonnade 
of Drury Lane Theatre to-day, we feel our- 
selves in contact with the beginning of 
London theatres—a sense of nearness re- 
sembling that which we feel with the New 
World since the Atlantic cable was laid. It 





* See ante, vol. xi., pp. 94, 95- 
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may be said without hyperbole that history 
conquers time, as science annihilates space. 

We have already had occasion to dwell 
upon the fact that the old playhouses grew 
out of existing places of amusement, where 
tumbling, dancing, and feats of agility, with 
shows of various kinds, had previously formed 
the diversion of our forefathers. In Drury 
Lane there had existed before the reign of 
James I.—how long it is not known—a 
cockpit, or place where cocks were set to 
fight, with the added excitement of wagers 
and betting. This source of amusement, 
presumably in the early years of James's 
reign, was superseded by stage-plays—fur- 
nishing another instance of the rapid ripening 
of the drama, and the decay of ruder forms 
of entertainment in that period. 

There is practically no information available 
as to the first years of the Cockpit playhouse. 
There is nothing by which we can fix the 
date of its opening, or determine what 
company of actors first performed there. 
With regard to its precise position, Cun- 
ningham states that it stood on what is now 
Pitt Place—properly Cockpit Place or Alley. 
Prynne gave it a very bad character, and 
said that it demoralized the whole of Drury 
Lane; and if we add this hostile testimony 
to the previous associations of the place, we 
may perhaps hazard the conclusion that the 
Cockpit, in its first years, was an inferior 
house. It would appear, however, that the 
death of Prince Henry in 1612, and the 
marriage of Princess Elizabeth shortly after, 
led to various alterations in the different 
companies of actors,* one of the effects of 
which was an improvement at the Cockpit. 
A company called the Princess Elizabeth’s 
was constructed—the company which we 
found acted at the Hope on the Bankside in 
1613-14. As there is nothing to show that 
these actors were at the Hope after this date, 
and as it is ascertained that they were at the 
Cockpit in 1617, we may conclude they came 
to Drury Lane in 1614 or 1615. In 1617 
this old Drury Lane playhouse was attacked 
by the mob as a house of ill-repute; and, as 
probability is against the Princess’s Company 
having been scandalously profligate, it would 
appear that they suffered for the sins of their 
predecessors, 


* Mr. Fleay’s Paper, Royal Historical Society's 
Transactions, x. 116, 


The attack upon the Cockpit was made on 
Shrove Tuesday, March 4th, 1617; and the 
circumstances recall the riot at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1590, described by Mr. James F. Allan in 
the January number of the Antiguary this 
year. A full account of it is given by Collier.* 
Shrove Tuesday was a popular festival and 
holiday in those days, and for many years 
previously the London apprentices had 
enjoyed the privilege (whose exercise yielded 
congenial amusement while enlisting them 
on the side of morality) of attacking, and 
even demolishing, notorious houses of bad 
character. On this particular Shrove Tuesday 
they assembled in riot at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
(probably, as in 1590, “ assaulting the house 
of Lincolnes Inne, and breaking and spoyling 
diuers chambers in the said house,”), and 
then proceeded to Drury Lane, the mob 
joining them from all quarters, as London 
mobs are wont to do at this day. Here they 
proceeded to attack the Cockpit, which had 
been recently built or turned into a theatre. 
Camden in his Annals, in describing the 
affair, speaks of the theatre as muper erectum ; 
and Howes, in his Continuation of Stow, cails 
it “a new playhouse.” According to Camden, 
the mob pulled the house. down and destroyed 
the wardrobe; but in the account of the 
transaction in the Privy Council Register, 
which was drawn up on the following day, it 
is stated that the mob “attempted to pull it 
down.” The prowess of the mob was cele- 
brated in a contemporary ballad : + 


A BALLADE IN PRAISE OF THE LONDON 
APPRENTICES AND WHAT THEY DID AT THE 
CocK-PITT PLAYHOUSE IN Drury LANE. 


The Prentices of London long 
Have famous beene in story, 

But now they are exceeding all 
Their Chronicles of glory ; 

Looke back, some say, to other day, 
But I say looke before ye, 

And see the deed they now have done, 
Tom Brent and Johnny Cory. 

Tom Brent said then to his merry men, 
“ Now whoop, my men, and hollow ; 

And to the Cockpitt let us goe, 
I'll leade you like brave Rollo.” 

Then Johnny Cory answered straight, 
In words much like Apollo: ~ 

** Lead, Tommy Brent, incontinent, 
And we'll be sure to follow.” 





* History of Dramatic’ Poetry, i. 385 et seg. $ 
iii. 136. 
+ Percy Society Ballads, vol. i. 
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Three score of these brave Prentices, 
All fit for workes of wonder, 

Rush’d down the plaine of Drury Lane 
Like lightning and like thunder ; 

And there each dore, with hundreds more, 
And windowes burst asunder ; 

And to the tire-howse broke they in, 
Which soon began to plunder. 

“ Now hold your hands, my merry men,” 
Said Tom, “ for I assure ye, 

Who so begin to steale shall win 
Mee both for judge and jury ; 

And eke for executioner 
Within this lane of Drury ; 

But teare and rend, I’ll stand your frend, 
And well upholde your fury.” 

King Priam’s robes were soon in rags, 
And broke his gilded scepter ; 

.False Cressid’s hood, that was so good 
When loving Troylus kept her. 

Besse Brydges gown, and Muli’s crowne, 
Who would ful faine have lept her ; 

Had Thesus seene them use his queene 
So ill, he had bewept her. 

Books old and young on heap they flung, 
And burnt them in the blazes ; 

Tom Dekker, Haywood, Middleton, 
And other wandring crayzes. 

Poor Daye that daye not scapte awaye, 
And what still more amazes, 

Immortall Cracke was burnt all blacke, 
Which everybodie praises. 

Now sing we laude with one accord 
To these most digui laude, 

Who thus intend to bring to end 
All that is vile and bawdie. 

And playes and whores, thrust out a’ dores, 
Seductive both and gawdie ; 

And praise wee these bold Prentices, 
Cum voce et cum corde. 


On the day following the disturbance the 
Privy Council sent a letter to the Lord 
Mayor, directing him to take measures for 
the removal and punishment of the “ great 
multitude of vagrant rogues” who had 
assisted in the riot. Decker thus refers to 
the event in his Owle’s Almanack of the 
following year: “Shrove Tuesday falls on 
this day on which the Prentices plucked 
down the Cock-pit, and on which they did 
alwaies use to rifle Madame Leake’s house 
at the upper end of Shoreditch.” 

In 1619 the Queen (Anne of Denmark) 
died, and her company changed its title of 
‘“*Queen’s” to that of the “‘ Revels” Company 
(to be carefully distinguished from the 
“Children of the Revels ”).* This company 
continued to perform at the Red Bull as 
hitherto ; but in June, 1623, they were about 


* Mr, Fleay’s Paper, p. 117. 





to leave that theatre and take the Cockpit in 
Drury Lane.* Mr. Fleay states that at the 
accession of Charles I. in 1625, the Lady 
Elizabeth’s (or Queen of Bohemia’s) Company 
broke up, and Queen Henrietta’s men took 
their place at the Cockpit; but this state- 
ment may be corrected by the documents 
referred to. Malone and Collier may also 
be corrected as to the companies playing at 
the Cockpit. It is now clear that the Princess 
Elizabeth’s Company continued at the Cock- 
pit till 1623, when they were replaced by the 
company from the Red Bull (previously the 
Queen’s, now the “ Revels” Company, as 
stated above). On the accession of Charles I. 
this company reverted to its title of the 
Queen’s Company (z.¢., Queen Henrietta’s), 


- and this is the origin of Drury Lane as the 


Theatre Royal. 

As its early associations died out of memory 
the theatre lost its name of Cockpit, and 
became known as the Phcenix. The refer- 
ences to it as the Phoenix are later than 
1617, and there is ground for believing that 
this name was given to it in allusion to its 
reconstruction, and improved character after 
the attack by the apprentices in that year. 
Randolph, in his A/use’s Looking-Glass, terms 
it the Phoenix; and in the later editions of 
Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece, the piece is said 
to have been performed “at the Cockpit or 
Phoenix.” William Rowley’s Ais Lost by 
Lust, 1633 (in which the author played 
Jaques, “a simple clownish gentleman”), 
purports to have been “divers times acted 
by the Lady Elizabeth’s servants, and now 
lately by her Majesty’s servants, with great 
applause, at the Phoenix in Drury Lane.” 

But before quitting the old Cockpit Com- 
pany—the Lady Elizabeth’s—there is another 
point of Mr. Fleay’s statement to be noted. 
He concludes that in 1625 the company 
broke up. But a fresh license was issued to 
this company on December gth, 1628.+ 
“ Licence to Joseph Moore, Alexander Foster, 
Robert Guilman, and Joseph Tounsend, with 
the rest of their company, servants to the 
Lady Elizabeth, His Majesty’s sister, to prac- 
tise the playing of comedies, histories, 

* Documents relating to players at the Red Bull 
and Cockpit, communicated to New Shakspere 


Society by Mr. Greenstreet. 
+ Calendar State Papers, Domestic, 1628-1629, 


p- 406, 
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may be said without hyperbole that history 
conquers time, as science annihilates space. 

We have already had occasion to dwell 
upon the fact that the old playhouses grew 
out of existing places of amusement, where 
tumbling, dancing, and feats of agility, with 
shows of various kinds, had previously formed 
the diversion of our forefathers. In Drury 
Lane there had existed before the reign of 
James I.—how long it is not known—a 
cockpit, or place where cocks were set to 
fight, with the added excitement of wagers 
and betting. This source of amusement, 
presumably in the early years of James’s 
reign, was superseded by stage-plays—fur- 
nishing another instance of the rapid ripening 
of the drama, and the decay of ruder forms 
of entertainment in that period. 

There is practically no information available 
as to the first years of the Cockpit playhouse. 
There is nothing by which we can fix the 
date of its opening, or determine what 
company of actors first performed there. 
With regard to its precise position, Cun- 
ningham states that it stood on what is now 
Pitt Place—properly Cockpit Place or Alley. 
Prynne gave it a very bad character, and 
said that it demoralized the whole of Drury 
Lane; and if we add this hostile testimony 
to the previous associations of the place, we 
may perhaps hazard the conclusion that the 
Cockpit, in its first years, was an inferior 
house. It would appear, however, that the 
death of Prince Henry in 1612, and the 
marriage of Princess Elizabeth shortly after, 
led to various alterations in the different 
companies of actors,* one of the effects of 
which was an improvement at the Cockpit. 
A company called the Princess Elizabeth’s 
was constructed—the company which we 
found acted at the Hope on the Bankside in 
1613-14. As there is nothing to show that 
these actors were at the Hope after this date, 
and as it is ascertained that they were at the 
Cockpit in 1617, we may conclude they came 
to Drury Lane in 1614 or 1615. In 1617 
this old Drury Lane playhouse was attacked 
by the mob as a house of ill-repute; and, as 
probability is against the Princess’s Company 
having been scandalously profligate, it would 
appear that they suffered for the sins of their 
predecessors. 


* Mr. Fleay’s Paper, Royal Historical Society's 
Transactions, x. 116, 


The attack upon the Cockpit was made on 
Shrove Tuesday, March 4th, 1617; and the 
circumstances recall the riot at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1590, described by Mr. James F. Allan in 
the January number of the Antigquary this 
year. A full account of it is given by Collier.* 
Shrove Tuesday was a popular festival and 
holiday in those days, and for many years 
previously the London apprentices had 
enjoyed the privilege (whose exercise yielded 
congenial amusement while enlisting them 
on the side of morality) of attacking, and 
even demolishing, notorious houses of bad 
character. On this particular Shrove Tuesday 
they assembled in riot at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
(probably, as in 1590, “ assaulting the house 
of Lincolnes Inne, and breaking and spoyling 
diuers chambers in the said house,”), and 
then proceeded to Drury Lane, the mob 
joining them from all quarters, as London 
mobs are wont to do at this day. Here they 
proceeded to attack the Cockpit, which had 
been recently built or turned into a theatre. 
Camden in his Annals, in describing the 
affair, speaks of the theatre as muper erectum ; 
and Howes, in his Continuation of Stow, cails 
it a new playhouse.” According to Camden, 
the mob pulled the house. down and destroyed 
the wardrobe; but in the account of the 
transaction in the Privy Council Register, 
which was drawn up on the following day, it 
is stated that the mob “attempted to pull it 
down.” The prowess of the mob was cele- 
brated in a contemporary ballad :+ 


A BALLADE IN PRAISE OF THE LONDON 
APPRENTICES AND WHAT THEY DID AT THE 
COCK-PITT PLAYHOUSE IN DRuRY LANE. 


The Prentices of London long 
Have famous beene in story, 

But now they are exceeding all 
Their Chronicles of glory ; 

Looke back, some say, to other day, 
But I say looke before ye, 

And see the deed they now have done, 
Tom Brent and Johnny Cory. 


Tom Brent said then to his merry men, 
“ Now whoop, my men, and hollow ; 
And to the Cockpitt let us goe, 
T’ll leade you like brave Rollo.” 
Then Johnny Cory answered straight, 
In words much like Apollo: — 
** Lead, Tommy Brent, incontinent, 
And we'll be sure to follow.” 





* History of Dramatic’ Poetry, i. 385 e¢ seg. 3 
iii, 136. 
+ Percy Society Ballads, vol. i. 
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Three score of these brave Prentices, 
All fit for workes of wonder, 

Rush’d down the plaine of Drury Lane 
Like lightning and like thunder ; 

And there each dore, with hundreds more, 
And windowes burst asunder ; 

And to the tire-howse broke they in, 
Which soon began to plunder. 

“ Now hold your hands, my merry men,” 
Said Tom, “ for I assure ye, 

Who so begin to steale shall win 
Mee both for judge and jury ; 

And eke for executioner 
Within this lane of Drury ; 

But teare and rend, I’ll stand your frend, 
And well upholde your fury.” 

King Priam’s robes were soon in rags, 
And broke his gilded scepter ; 

.False Cressid’s hood, that was so good 
When loving Troylus kept her. 

Besse Brydges gown, and Muli’s crowne, 
Who would ful faine have lept her ; 

Had Thesus seene them use his queene 
So ill, he had bewept her. 

Books old and young on heap they flung, 
And burnt them in the blazes ; 

Tom Dekker, Haywood, Middleton, 
And other wandring crayzes. 

Poor Daye that daye not scapte awaye, 
And what still more amazes, 

Immortall Cracke was burnt all blacke, 
Which everybodie praises. 

Now sing we laude with one accord 
To these most digni laude, 

Who thus intend to bring to end 
All that is vile and bawdie. 

And playes and whores, thrust out a’ dores, 
Seductive both and gawdie ; 

And praise wee these bold Prentices, 
Cunt voce et cum corde. 


On the day following the disturbance the 
Privy Council sent a letter to the Lord 
Mayor, directing him to take measures for 
the removal and punishment of the “ great 
multitude of vagrant rogues” who had 
assisted in the riot. Decker thus refers to 
the event in his Ow/le’s Almanack of the 
following year: “Shrove Tuesday falls on 
this day on which the Prentices plucked 
down the Cock-pit, and on which they did 
alwaies use to rifle Madame Leake’s house 
at the upper end of Shoreditch.” 

In 1619 the Queen (Anne of Denmark) 
died, and her company changed its title of 
“‘Queen’s” to that of the “‘ Revels” Company 
(to be carefully distinguished from the 
“Children of the Revels ”).* This company 
continued to perform at the Red Bull as 
hitherto ; but in June, 1623, they were about 


* Mr, Fleay’s Paper, p. 117. 








to leave that theatre and take the Cockpit in 
Drury Lane.* Mr. Fleay states that at the 
accession of Charles I. in 1625, the Lady 
Elizabeth’s (or Queen of Bohemia’s) Company 
broke up, and Queen Henrietta’s men took 
their place at the Cockpit; but this state- 
ment may be corrected by the documents 
referred to. Malone and Collier may also 
be corrected as to the companies playing at 
the Cockpit. It is now clear that the Princess 
Elizabeth’s Company continued at the Cock- 
pit till 1623, when they were replaced by the 
company from the Red Bull (previously the 
Queen’s, now the “ Revels” Company, as 
stated above). On the accession of Charles I. 
this company reverted to its title of the 
Queen’s Company (z¢., Queen Henrietta’s), 


- and this is the origin of Drury Lane as the 


Theatre Royal. 

As its early associations died out of memory 
the theatre lost its name of Cockpit, and 
became known as the Phcenix. The refer- 
ences to it as the Phoenix are later than 
1617, and there is ground for believing that 
this name was given to it in allusion to its 
reconstruction, and improved character after 
the attack by the apprentices in that year. 
Randolph, in his 1/use’s Looking-Glass, terms 
it the Pheenix; and in the later editions of 
Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece, the piece is said 
to have been performed “at the Cockpit or 
Pheenix.” William Rowley’s 4/’s Lost by 
Lust, 1633 (in which the author played 
Jaques, “a simple clownish gentleman”), 
purports to have been “divers times acted 
by the Lady Elizabeth’s servants, and now 
lately by her Majesty’s servants, with great 
applause, at the Phoenix in Drury Lane.” 

But before quitting the old Cockpit Com- 
pany—the Lady Elizabeth’s—there is another 
point of Mr. Fleay’s statement to be noted. 
He concludes that in 1625 the company 
broke up. But a fresh license was issued to 
this company on December gth, 1628.t 
* Licence to Joseph Moore, Alexander Foster, 
Robert Guilman, and Joseph Tounsend, with 
the rest of their company, servants to the 
Lady Elizabeth, His Majesty’s sister, to prac- 
tise the playing of comedies, histories, 

* Documents relating to players at the Red Bull 
and Cockpit, communicated to New Shakspere 


Society by Mr. Greenstreet. , 
+ Calendar State Papers, Domestic, 1628-1629, 


p- 406, 
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tragedies, and interludes in and about the 
City of London, or any other place they shall 
think fitting”? Hence we must conclude 
that when this company left Drury Lane in 
1623, they continued acting, although pro- 
bably not in a London theatre. We are left 
to surmise that they went on a provincial 
tour, or possibly abroad. 

Owing to the removal of the players from 
the Red Bull to the Cockpit in 1623, the 
history of these theatres becomes dovetailed 
in a very interesting way. The chief or 
leader of the company was Christopher 
Hutchinson, alias Beeston. Inthe Chancery 
proceedings described in our article on the 
Red Bull Theatre, his influential position is 
apparent: ‘‘ And whereas your oratours and 
the rest of thier fellowes at that tyme and 
long before and since did put the managing 
of thier whole businesses and affaires belong- 
ing vnto them ioyntly as they were players 
in trust vnto Christopher Hutchinson alias 
Beeston, of London, gentleman, who was 
then one of your oratours fellowes,” etc. 
When, under the patronage of Henrietta, the 
company resumed its title of the “ Queen’s,” 
Beeston continued to be their manager. 

On 12th May, 1636, the theatres were closed 
in consequence of the plague. This prohibi- 
tion was recalled on 24th February, 1637; but 
on 1st March, the plague having broken out 
afresh, the order of suppression was revived.* 
It appears, however, that at the Cockpit this 
order was disobeyed, and the players were 
ordered to appear before the Lords of the 
Council. The warrant is dated May 12, 
1637: “The Council to Jasper Heiley, a 
messenger. Warrant to fetch before the 
Lords, Christopher Biston, William Biston, 
Theophilus Bird, Ezekiel Fenn, and Michael 
Moone, with a clause to command the 
keepers of the playhouse called the Cockpit 
in Drury Lane, that either live in it or have 
relation to it, not to permit plays to be acted 
there till further order.” f 

The manager made his excuses to the 
Council: “ Petition of Christopher Beeston 
totheCouncil. Petitioner being commanded 
to erect and prepare a company of young 
actors for their Majesties’ service, and being 

* Collier, History of Dramatic Poetry, ii. 16. 


+ Calendar State Papers, Domestic, p. 99. See 
also Collier, zdid. 


desirous to know how they profited by his 
instructions, invited some noblemen and 
gentlemen to see them act at his house—the 
Cockpit. For which, since he perceives it is 
imputed as a fault, he is very sorry, and 
craves pardon.” * 

Whether or not owing to this transgression, 
the Queen’s Company now removed to the 
Salisbury Court Theatre, and the “company 
of young actors for their Majesties’ service” 
performed at the Cockpit or Phoenix in Drury 
Lane. Probably Christopher Beeston went 
to Salisbury Court, and remained at the head 
of his old company ; but the juvenile players, 
known indifferently as the ‘King’s and 
Queen’s Boys,” and ‘ Beeston’s Boys,” were 
under the direction of William Beeston, 
whose name appears second in the above 
warrant issued to the Queen’s Company. 
Collier says that “ William Beeston on suc- 
ceeding to the theatre, succeeded to the plays 
also ;”+ but this was not usual. Plays were 
surely the property of the companies, or their 
managers. The Dulwich documents abound 
with records of payments to dramatic authors 
by Henslowe and Alleyn, and the property 
in those plays was surely vested in them or 
their companies by arrangement. Collier 
further says that William Beeston ‘appears 
to have had sufficient interest with the Lord 
Chamberlain to induce him to put forth an 
order commanding all governors and masters 
of playhouses to refrain from acting all and 
any of the plays of which a list is given in the 
order.”{ But this does not prove that the 
plays belonged to the Cockpit Theatre, gué 
theatre. The order was rather the effect of 
the royal prerogative, which was too freely 
interpreted in those years. The interpreta- 
tion probably was that the plays having been 
produced under the royal license, they might 
be retained for the royal delectation. The 
‘King’s and Queen’s young company ” might 
act what plays they chose. 

All this tends to invest the old theatre in 
Drury Lane with the character of ‘“ Theatre 
Royal.” Collier somewhat insists that the 
Cockpit was an inferior house, the atmo- 
sphere and surroundings of which were 
socially impure and disorderly. But Prynne’s 

* Calendar State Papers, Domestic, p. 254. 


+ History of Dramatic Poetry, ii. 24. 
+ See Collier, zi, 
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strictures must be discounted, and, although 
his book was published in 1632-3, they refer 
probably to the early days of the theatre, 
before the attack made upon it in 1617. 
Prynne would be much more likely to make 
the most of previous bad character, than 
allow for subsequent improvement. Similarly, 
Collier does not appear to have scrutinized 
Prynne’s testimony, but rather to have 
allowed it to prepossess him as to the bad 
character of the Cockpit. He adduces the 
testimony of Carew’s lines prefixed to 
Davenant’s Just Jtalian (which we quoted in 
our article on the Red Bull) without mention- 
ing the counter-consideration that this play 
was produced at a rival house. ‘The lines in 
question clearly show jealousy of the Red 
Bull and Cockpit. After referring to “the 
men in crowded heape that throng” to these 
houses, Carew goes on to say that “ the true 
brood of actors” now 

Behold their benches bare, though they rehearse 

The lesser Beaumont’s or great Jonson’s verse. 
We may safely conclude that the intellectual 
quality of the Blackfriars and Globe plays 
was superior to the entertainments at any of 
the other theatres, but the bad odour of the 
Cockpit belongs to the years prior to the 
attack made upon it in 1617. Along with 
Carew’s testimony Collier gives the following 
from F. Lenton’s Young Gallant's Whirligig 
(1629): 

The Cockpit heretofore would serve his wit, 

But now upon the Friars stage he’ll sit. 
We have described how the wits and gallants 
of the period were wont to sit upon the 
Blackfriars stage; but this citation is no 
more conclusive than Carew’s lines of the 
Cockpit’s general inferiority. At this later 
period, indeed, when their Majesties’ young 
company were performing here, there is 
evidence of a jealous regard in influential 
quarters for the respectability and good con- 
duct of the theatre and its neighbourhood, as 
witness the following document : 

“June, 1639. Minute of the desire of the 
inhabitants of Drury Lane, including Sec. 
Windebank, Lord Montague, the Earl of 
Cleveland, and divers other persons of quality. 
Since George Lillgrave’s commitment, wine 
has been drawn in his house adjoining Mrs. 
Beestone’s playhouse, which he attempts to 
make a tavern in contempt of the orders of 








Council. They desire that Lillgrave may 
not be released until he gives sufficient 
security not to convert that house into a 
tavern ; and further that power may be given 
to the next justices of the peace to commit 
any person who shall be found drawing and 
selling wine there, or attempting to hang up 
a sign, or a bush, or doing any work there 
towards making that house a tavern, the dis- 
order being likely to be such in the tavern 
joined to the playhouse as will not be possible 
to be suppressed.” * 

It is noticeable here that the playhouse is 
called Mrs. Beeston’s; there was usually a 
tavern in immediate proximity to the theatres, 
and the anxiety to prevent the establishment 
of one here indicates a wish that the place 
should be as select as possible. The Cock- 
pit had been steadily improving in position 
and character, and at this period was much 
resorted to by the fashionable world. The 
old Shakespeare and Burbage theatres were 
probably not eclipsed ; but they had occasion 
for concern at the favour bestowed upon 
Drury Lane, and to deplore their empty 
benches. The young company, under the 
espionage of Mrs. Beeston, continued highly 
popular till the troubles of the state led to 
the suppression of the theatres and the 
dispersion of the players. This ends the 
first of the two periods in the history of 
Drury Lane, of which we spoke at the 
outset. 





Che Great house at Cheshunt. 


By JOHN ALT PORTER, 
ee — 


MOT long since a most interesting 
pamphlet, entitled Zhe Manor of 
Andrewes and Le Motte, and being 
a history of Cheshunt Great House, 
was written by Mr. F. D. Rees Copestick, 
Past Master and Treasurer of the Gresham 
Lodge of Freemasons, meeting in the hall 
To this account I would gratefully acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness for many details given 
below. 

The Manor of Andrewes (most probably 
so called from one John Andrew, whose heirs 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1639, p. 358. 
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held part possession of its reversion in 1378), 
and “the Motte” must, Mr. Copestick says, 
have occupied an important position in the 
county of Hertford. Evidence of this is 
found in the Motte, or double moat, by 
which the mansion was surrounded, and 
which existed in 1378. The present build- 
ing, known as the “Great House,” the 
‘* Haunted House,” and the “ Moat House,” 
is of brick, with two projecting turrets at the 
angle of its south front. It appears to be 
built on an older foundation. A mullion 
window of the Tudor period can be seen in 
the north front, which forms part of the older 
structure. The present undignified entrance 
to the mansion is bya back door. There 
are rooms on the ground-floor tenanted by a 
labourer, by whom visitors are shown the 
interior. The banqueting-hall is a noble 
apartment, with an open-timbered roof, and 
tessellated floor. The size has been given at 
27 feet by 21, but this is an error. Its exact 
measurement is 40 feet by 23. Particular 
attention has been drawn to a portrait of 
Cardinal Wolsey in the panel of the chimney- 
piece, which, it is thought, was fixed there 
during his ownership. There is also one by 
Vandyke of Charles I.; of Lucius Cary, 
Lord Falkland ; of Sir John Shaw, his second 
wife, and nine children, by Choeffer; and 
others by Lely and Kneller. Weapons and 
ancient armour, Cromwellian banners and 
flags, trophies taken by Lord Nelson, six- 
teenth and seventeenth century wooden 
chests, and a large open fireplace with 
antique grate, and armorial bearings, are also 
to be seen. There was formerly preserved 
in this house an ancient headpiece in the 
shape of a cup, taken from the head of 
Mordac, Earl of Fife, when he was made 
prisoner in the battle against the, Scots in 
1402; and in the haunted room upstairs are 
the rocking-horse and armchair of Charles I. 

Through the kindness of its present pro- 
prietor, the Reverend Charles Erskine Mayo, 
the hall is the only baronial one in the 
kingdom which has been placed at the 
service of the brotherhood of Freemasons. 
The Gresham Lodge, No. 869 on the 
register of the Grand Lodge of England, 
which was consecrated on the 19th day of 
June, 1861, at “Ye Olde Foure Swannes 
Hostelrie,” Waltham Cross, has, since 


October, 1875, held its meetings here. It 
is thought that this hall is part of the older 
building of the time of Henry VII. The 
vaulting underneath confirms this view. The 
arches and the piers, some of clunch, some 
of brick, date from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The stones are small, and 
some have vertical joints. The floor of the 
crypt, the “private chapel” of the house, is 
paved considerably above its former level 
with encaustic and embossed tiles of various 
patterns. In this crypt, in mural graves, 
were found the remains, with pitcher and 
lantern, of two unfortunate beings, who, per- 
haps, had committed the fault, and shared 
the fate, of Constance de Beverley, for a 
religious house was founded in this neigh- 
bourhood for Nuns of the Benedictine Order 
in the early ages, and stood at the western 
extremity of the meadows, bounded by the 
River Lea on the east, and on the west by 
the turnpike road. (Between that establish- 
ment and Cheshunt House it is said there 
was a communication. ) 

The interior walls of the “Great House” 
are panelled throughout with wood of the 
time of Queen Anne. There were in all 
thirty-three rooms. The staircase is described 
as a magnificent piece of joiner’s work, with 
three balusters to each step, and each is of a 
different design. The hand-rails are richly 
moulded, and all is in oak. 

The building was entirely modernized and 
cased in brick in 1750. It underwent its 
last alteration in 1801. Then was pro- 
bably removed the minstrels’ gallery, which 
formerly occupied a place on the south side 
of the banqueting-hall. 

We now turn to the record of the lords 
and ladies of the manor, which is interesting 
and unbroken. In 1378 it was held by 
Marie de St. Paul, late Countess of Pem- 
broke, being jointly enfeoffed of the same 
with Aylmer (otherwise Aymer) de Valence 
(whose tomb is so familiar to all visitors at 
Westminster Abbey). He was the son of 
William de Valence, Governor of Hertford 
Castle, her late husband, the reversion to the 
manor being stated to belong to John, son of 
John de Hastings, late Earl of Pembroke, 
and held of the Earl of Richmond; the Abbot 
of Waltham; Philip Darcy, Knight ; the Prior 
of St. Mary’s Hospital in Bishopsgate without, 
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London ; the heirs of John Andrew, and the 
Parish Church of Cheshunt, by the annual 
service of 66s. 8d. It then passed to 
John Fray in the reign of King Henry VI., 
A.D. 1457-8. In the twentieth year of the 
same King, 1461-2, courts for the Manor of 
Andrewes were held in the name of Cardinal 
Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester ; 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, the King- 
maker ;* William de la Pole, afterwards Duke 
of Suffolk, and others (probably as trustees). 
In Edward IV.’s reign, 1479, the manor was 
the property of John Walsh, his heirs and 
assigns “for ever,” which was until the year 
1500, when John Walsh by deed “ conveyed 
his Manor of Andrewes, with its appurte- 
nances in Cheshunt, also one messuage, 
twenty acres of land, and half the Manor de 
la Moteland,” to Sir John More, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
other.gentlemen as feoffees. 

In 1519, Henry Stafford, Earl of Wilt- 
shire, became possessed of this property, in 
accordance with the directions contained in 
John Walsh’s will, and he in the same year 
sold the whole of the premises and lands in 
Cheshunt unto the Most Reverend Father 
in God, Thomas [Wolsey], Earl Cardinal, 
Legate to the Pope’s Holiness, Archbishop 
of York, Primate and Chancellor of England. 
Under the will of Walsh several persons were 
interested in the property, and it was found 
necessary to complete the title by relieving 
the estate of this liability. Mr. Copestick tells 
us that, according to most local accounts, 
Cheshunt Great House was erected by the 
Cardinal ; but this statement is an erroneous 
one, though the house may probably have 
been rebuilt during his lifetime. There is, 
moreover, no proof that the Cardinal ever 
resided here, though the Manor of Moteland 
was given him by Henry VIII. But kings are 
fickle ; priests sometimes less holy than am- 
bitious. God's hand fell upon the Cardinal, 
and, with his other great houses, the Great 
House at Cheshunt was yielded to the King. 
Then there came the closing scene at Leicester 
Abbey, and through the mistful ending of a 
wasted life, the echo of that mournful wail of 

*In the Obituary Notices of the Gentleman's 
Magazine for January, 1807, is a record of the decease 
of a gentleman at ‘* Warwick House, Cheshunt, 
Herts, said to have been the residence of the famous 
Kingmaker, Earl of Warwick.” 
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dark remorse. Let us hope that that remorse 
brought repentance ere it was too late. For 
the Cardinal seemed to have realized at last 
“how J/ittle is needed to take a man to 
hell—that is to say, if he dies without having 
found his Saviour. For without Him the 
soul is unable to bear the smallest weight of 
wrong ; while with Him—yes, with Him, she 
will wing herself to Heaven in the face of 
mountains of sin.” 

After the death of Wolsey, King Henry 
granted the estate to Henry Somerset, the 
second Earl of Worcester, in 1531 ; and after 
him to his wife, at whose decease it was 
granted by the same monarch, in reversion, 
to Sir Robert Dacres. This gentleman was 
Master of Requests, and Privy Councillor to 
King Henry VIII. 

Within the communion-rails of Cheshunt 
Church, on the north side, half inserted in the 
wall, is an altar tomb, having on the verge of 
the cover-stone this inscription : 

Dormio nunc liber qui 

vixi in carcere carnis 

carnis libertas non nisi 

morte venit. Robertus 

Dacres, 1543. 

At the back of the recess is.a tablet of black 
marble, thus inscribed : 

This tombe was in the 

year 1543 erected to the 

memory of Rebert Dacres 

of Chesthunt in this county 

Esq : and privy councellor 

to Kinge Henry the 

Eight ; and for his wife 

Elizabeth, whose bodyes 

lye both heere interred 

and since hath beene 

the buryinge place of his 

sonne George Dacres, 

Esq : who dyed 1580, and 

of his wife Elizabeth, as 

also of Sir Thomas Dacres 

Kt, the sonne of the said 

George who dyed 1615 ; 

and of Katherin his first 

wife by whome he had only 

one daughter, and of Dorothy 

his second wife who bare 

him thirteen children, 

whose sonne and heire 

Sir Thomas Dacres K*, 

nowe living hath at his 

chardge this year 1641 

repayred this monument 

intendinge it in due time a restinge 

place for himselfe, his lady 

Martha, and theire 
posterity. 
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The Countess of Worcester died in 1565, 
and the manor then came into possession of 
George, son of Sir Robert Dacres, and from 
him, in 1580, to his son Sir Thomas Dacres, 
his grandson Thomas in 1614, and again to 
his great-grandson Sir Thomas in 1668. 

Above the Dacres’ monument in Cheshunt 
Church are two tablets of equal size, close 
together. One is to the memory of John 
Doddridge, by his third wife ; this gentleman 
married, secondly, Muriel, the youngest 
daughter of Sir Thomas Dacres. Against the 
west wall, which was built when the chancel 
aisle was added, is a monument of white 
marble surmounted by an urn. On the tablet 
is this inscription: ‘To the dear and pre- 
cious memory of Margaret, second daughter 
of Sir Thomas Dacres, jr., and dearly beloved 
wife of Sir John Walter, Knight. She died 
14 July, 1675, aged 24.” Lastly, a Sir 
Robert Dacres, Kt., sold the property to the 
third Earl of Salisbury in 1675, whose son, 
the fourth Earl, conveyed it by deed, in 1692, 
to Sir Edward des Bouverie, from whose 
executors it was purchased by Sir John Shaw, 
of Eltham, in 1694. The father of this Sir 
John Shaw appears to have received his title 
the 12th of April, 1665, with other rewards, 
for service to Charles II., when in exile. 
From the family of the Shaws the manor 


passed into that of the Mayos, to whom it 


now belongs. 


Beginners in Wusiness, 1607. 


—j—_—_ 
RSE a HE age of Elizabeth presents several 
“Oem points of resemblance to that of 
which the Jubilee is about to be 
celebrated ; and one of these is 


the active pursuit of wealth. The Roths- 
child of that era was Sir Thomas Gresham, 
who built the Royal Exchange, which was 
opened 1570-1. The confidant of the 
Queen, the creditor of her most powerful 
minister, William Cecil, in character Gresham 
was superior to other eminent mercantile 
men of his time, and justified in his person 
the title of merchant prince. He raised the 
business calling in dignity and social posi- 
tion, and the title of merchant became 


honourable, inciting the emulation, and 
giving a direction to the ambition of the 
middle-class generation which came after. 
There are various ways in which this could 
be illustrated ; but for the present purpose 
we will leave the metropolis and glance at 
some of the effects of Gresham’s career and 
achievements in what was then the impor- 
tant port of Bristol. Our English trade three 
hundred years ago was chiefly to Flanders, 
France, Spain, Portugal, and the East Indies. 
By turning over the leaves of an old book, 
which was published in 1607, we can obtain 
an insight into the business of the merchants 
who carried on that trade. Those who know 
the Merchant's Avizo can skip this article: 
those who do not know this old book will 
find the matter interesting. 

And, by way of introduction, here is the 
title-page : 

“ The Merchants Avizo, Very necessarie 
Jor their sons and seruants, when they first send 
them beyond the seas, as to Spaine and Portin- 
gale, or other Countries. 

“ Made by their heartie welwiller in Christ, 
I.B., Merchant. 

“Eccles. i. Chap. 11 verse: The feare of 
the Lord is glorie and gladnes, and reioycing, 
and a joyfull crowne, etc. 

“At London. Imprinted by John Norton, 
1607. Pp. 70.”* 

The book is addressed: “To the wor- 
shipfull Maister Thomas Aldworth, merchant 
of the Citie of Bristow: and to all the 
worshipfull companie of the merchants of the 
said Citie : your bounden in good will, I. B., 
wisheth vnto your worships, felicitie in 
Heauen and prosperitie in earth.” 

The author explains: ‘ How greatly my- 
selfe and many other of my contrimen, at 
our first going into Spayne, were troubled 
with difficulties for want of such a paterne as 
this, for ease of our tender wits.” His pur- 
pose is “to worke a generall ease to all 
merchants, . . . and likewise that it might be 
some stay to young and weake wits ; yeelding 
them thereby the more freedome of minde 
toward their other businesse. Being carefull 
in myself so to order this worke that not 
onely (as I hope) it shall be lawfully per- 

* There were subsequent editions in 1616.and 1640, 


but they are exact reprints, no fresh matter being 
added. 
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mitted to be seene and read in any parts 
beyond the sea but also shall instruct young 
nouices to use greater breuitie in their 
writings then commonly they are wont.” He 
adds a note to say that if the book be not 
thought tolerable beyond seas, it would be a 
good exercise for every apprentice to copy it 
all out in writing, and so carry it with him 
for his instruction. 

Our author next becomes tuneful on his 
subject in the following verses, addressed 


To THE READER. 


When. Merchants trade proceeds in peace 
And labours prosper well : 

Then Common-weales in wealth increase, 
As now good* proofe can tell. 


For when the Merchants trade was free, 
His ventures for to make: 

Then euerie Arte in his degree 
Some gaines thereof did take. 

The merchant made the Clothier rich, 
By venting of his cloth : 

The Clothier then sets many at worke, 
And helpeth euery craft. 

For first the Spinsser hereby liue, 
The Weaver and the Dier: 

By cloath, the Shearemen also thriue 
When Merchant is the buyer. 

The Landlord and the Tenant sell, 
By this means all ther wooll: 

Their Biefe, their Corne, they sell the more 
When Merchants purse grow full. 


The Grocer and the Vintner, 
And Mercer profit reape : 

When Spices, Silks, and Wines come store 
By Merchants ventures great. 


The Vitler and the Husbandman, 
And handicrafts each one ; 
Make gaines, whé Merchants Ships and goods, 
Doe merilie come home. 
The Sailers herehence gets their skill, 
To rule the stately ship, 
And so become right worthie men 
For Sea and Land most fit. 
Yea diuers more the Merchants trade 
Doth succour and relieue ; 
As Bargemen, Cranemen, Porter eke, 
To him that Cart doth driue. 
Let no man then grudge Merchants state, 
Nor wish him any ill ; 
But pray to God our King to saue, 
And Merchants state helpe still. 
I, B. 


The treatise opens with “a generall re- 
membrance for a servant at his first going to 
sea.” . After which we have a curious series 
of model letters. 


* This was spoken when was a long stay of the 
Merchants trade, to the great decay of many a one, 
1587. Marginal note. 


“Heere followeth a briefe forme of all 
such letters as you shall neede to write 
throughout your whole voyage. The which 
forme is effectuall and sufficient enough, 
and may still be obserued, vntil by experience 
you may learne to indite better yourselfe.” 

“A letter to be written to your master if 
your ship be forced by weather into any 
place, before you come to your port of dis- 
charge.” 

A letter to be written to your Master pre- 
sentlie upon your arriuall at your Port.” 

Special stress is laid on this letter in the 
Remembrance — “ because it is the thing 
that euerie Merchant doth especially long 
after to understand.” 

“A letter to be written to your master or 
some other man that is of worship, next after 
your first letter : 

“ After my dutie remembered vnto your 
Worship: I pray for your good health and 
prosperitie, &c. These are certifying your 
Worship that by a ship of London, called the 
Merchant Royall, 1 wrote to you before your 
arriuall here at Lisbon. But lest some chance 
should let the comminge of my letter to your 
hands, you shall againe vnderstand that on 
the 24 day of October, within 16 daies after 
our departure from Kingrode, wee arrived 
here at Lisbon (God be thanked) in good 
safetie, and the A/inion and the Gadrie/ also. 
Touching Sales or Implements it falleth not 
out so well as I hoped and wished it would : 
but I haue done my verie best indeuour for 
you as time serued. Your ro fine broad 
clothes, I sold them for 50 Duckets and 
6 Rialls a peece. Your Stammell brode 
cloth I haue sold for 84 Duckets and 3 Rialls. 
Your Lead I haue sold for 23 Rials the 
Kintall. The waxe for 24 Duckets and a 
halfe the Kintall. And as for your Imple- 
ments, I haue according vnto your remem- 
brance laden for you in the Gadrie/ 6 Kintals 
and 2 Roues of Pepper, which cost the first 
pennie 50 Duckets the Kintall. Also in that 
ship 1 Kintall of Cloues, which cost the first 
penny 75 Duckets and a halfe: and have 
marked it all according to your marke in the 
margent. 

‘* Mases are here worth 80 Dks. the Kin- 
tall: Cinamon 68 Dks. ; Nutmeg 80 Dks.; 
Callicowes of S. Passes at 50 Dks. the Corge ; 
Oyles 86 Duckets the tunne; Sope at 
7 Duckets the Kintall; Brasill 7 Dks. and 
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a halfe the Kintall; Salt 11 Rials the Muy. 
Of our English commodities: Reading Ker- 
sies are worth 14 Dks. a peece; Bayes 
9 Dks. 4 Rials a peece; Wheat 3 Rials and 
a halfe the Alquer, &c. 

“Within this foure daies wee hope to 
make readie to depart for Andalozia. God 
bee our good speed whensoeuer we goe. In 
Andalozia we vnderstand that Oyles are 
worth about 78 Duckets the tunne, and 
Sacks 12 Duckets the But. Little newes I 
heare worth the writing, &c. Thus taking 
my leaue, I commit your Worship to 
Almightie God. From Lisbon the 7 day of 
November, 1589.” 

There follow the models of other letters 
to be written: (1) “upon your arriuall from 
Lisbon unto your second Port”; (2) “to be 
sent in that ship where you haue laden goods 
for any Merchant”; (3) “to one that hath 
left some businesse to doe for him under your 
hands there in the Countrie”; (4) “to a 
friend giuing him thanks for some pleasure 
he hath done for you, and requesting againe 
some farther good turne of him”; (5) “toa 
friend when you would have him to pleasure 
you in any matter.” 

The letters are interesting as giving con- 
siderable insight into the trade of the time; 
in the selection of business terms and phrases 
they suggest clearly that they are the proto- 
types of the business letters of to-day. The 
frequent invocation of the Deity, in the 
midst of business details, reflects the in- 
security of trade in that period. The letters, 
nevertheless, give a good idea of settled order 
and method in business. 

The author deprecatingly remarks : 

“This briefe and plaine order in your 
Letters I think it best you should for a time 
use, because of easing a while your owne 
young inuention of Inditing: for after this 
manner of stile you may write to most sorts 
of persons.” 

“The superscription of your Letters may 
be thus : 

“To the Worshipfull, Alderman Aldworth, 
Merchant, dwelling in Smal street in Bristow, 
giue this with speed.” . 

The next division of the instructions is 
thus described : 

“Certaine especiall briefe notes of waights, 
measures, and value of monies in Portingale, 


Spaine, and France, with an instruction for 
the better knowledge of diuers wares in those 
countries.” 

We learn that the kintall of Portingale 
=112]bs.; of Spain=102 lbs. ; of France= 
100 lbs, 

The measure of cloth in Portingale is the 
Covada=# yd. ; in Spaine, the Vare=1 yd.— 
1 naile; and in France, the Aulne=1 yd. + 
1 naile. 

The measures of corn and salt in these 
countries is next described, and after that 
the “‘monaies” and their exchange value in 
the English currency. 

After this information we have “ A briefe 
instruction for the better knowledge of cer- 
taine wares of Portingale, Spaine, and France,” 
describing how to test and judge the qualities 
of pepper, cloves, maces, cinamon, nutmegs, 
ginger, sugar, calicowes, salt, cochenelle, 
oyles, sope, ode, iron, traine, and wines. 
We next have the forms of various business 
documents : 

“ Heere followeth the forme of a Spanish 
account, and how to make a bill of lading, a 
letter of remembrance, a bill of debt, an 
acquittance, a letter of atturney, an obliga- 
tion, and a policie for assurance,” etc. 

It would be impossible to describe all 
these, but the information they furnish is most 
minute and exact. ‘Those who have no 
knowledge of the state of English society at 
the time would be astonished to note the 
perfection reached in the methods of com- 
merce. Essentially those methods are in 
use at the present day. We pass over the 
Spanish account and the bill of lading, and 
note the “letter of remembrance.” This is 
a letter of instruction sent or given by the 
merchant to his representative when he starts 
upon his journey. It begins with a curious 
reference to the very book we are de- 
scribing : 

“A Remembrance for you my servant 
R. A. that principally you do with diligence 
reade and regard the coiisel of that little 
booke which I now give unto you. And 
now, God willing, at your coming to Lisbon,” 
etc., etc. 

Next we have “The forme of a bill of 
exchange for the countrie of Spaine.” Three 
of these must be made in case of loss. “A 
bill of Exchange to be made in England.” 
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Three of these to be made also. “An 
Acquittance ;” “A bill of Atturnie;” “A 
bill of debt ;’ “ A bond or obligation ;” “A 
Policie or writing of Aussurance.” 

The Spanish bill is perhaps more interest- 
ing than the English: 

“Worshipful: may it please you to pay 
upon this my first bill unto R. N. or the 
bearer hereof within 15 dayes after the safe 
arriuall of the Gadriell of Bristow to her 
Port of discharge thirtie and three pounds 
six shillings and eight pence. Which is for 
1oo Duckets I haue taken vp by exchange 
for your use of T. M. a Merchant of London 
at sixe shillings and eightpence the Ducket. 
From S. Lucar the 16 day of December, 
1589. By me R, A.” 

The history of insurance has been investi- 
gated and written; but in the present form 
of Policy we may note this passage : 

“Touching the adventures and perills 
which wee the assurers hereafter named are 
contented to beare and take upon us this 
present voyage, are of the seas, men of 
warre, fire, enemies, pirats, rouers, theeues, 
Tettesons, letters of marke and countermarke, 
arrests, restraints, and detainment of Kings 
and Princes and of all other persons, burra- 
trie of the Master and Mariners, and of all 
other Perills, losses, and misfortunes.” 

The following passage is also interesting : 

“It is to be understood that this present 
writing and assurance shal be of as much 
force, strength, and effect, as the best and 
most surest policie or writing of assurance 
which had beene euer heretofore used to be 
made in Lumbard Street or now within the 
Royall Exchange in London.” 

There is a good deal of interesting in- 
formation in the State Papers with regard to 
the “ Portugal voyage,” and the war in 
Portugal, in 1589, in connection with which 
we encounter the names of Sir John Norris 
and Sir Francis Drake. It is curious that 
the letters and documents in the book we 
have been considering are dated in that 
year 1589. But in the years nearer the 
publication of the Merchants Avizo, the 
English merchants in Spain and Portugal 
had troublous times. We cull a few notes 
showing this, and the steps taken for remedy. 
The merchants were in favour of a charter 
of incorporation rather than Imperial pro- 
tection. 


1604, May 21.—List by Thos. Wilford, 
President of the Spanish Merchants Com- 
pany, of goods manufactured in Holland 
and Zealand, imported to England, and 
thence exported to Spain, etc., with note 
that English cloth sent to Holland is often 
exported to Germany. Note by the same of 
the commodities of merchandize interchanged 
between England, Spain, and Portugal, and 
of those imported from Spain, but not grown 
there, which English merchants could import 
direct if free trade were allowed. 

1605.— Documents relating to the in- 
corporation of merchants trading to Spain 
and Portugal, leading to order for a new 
charter. May 31.—Charter of incorporation 
of the President, Assistants, and Fellowship 
of merchants of England trading into Spain 
and Portugal. Nov.—Petition from the Eng- 
lish merchants trading to Spain and Portugal 
for redress: complain of injuries to their trade, 
and persecutions for religion, contrary to 
treaty. Note of concessions promised by the 
King of Spain. 

1606, March.—Bill to enable subjects of 
England and Wales to trade freely into Spain, 
Portugal, and France. Reasons for maintain- 
ing Spanish Charter in opposition to the above 
Act. King of Spain has promised redress of 
grievances. 

1607, Feb.—Petition from merchants for 
protection by letters of marque. ‘Opinion 
of ancient Doctors of Law, whether it be 
lawful for Princes whose subjects have been 
wronged by a foreign Prince to stay the 
bodies and goods of that Prince’s subjects 
by way of reprisal?” with application of the 
same to his own case by a suppliant, who, in 
reprisal for wrongs committed against him in 
Spain, has arrested a Spaniard. Petition 
from Freeman, Brooke and Co., merchants, 
to Salisbury, for assistance to recover the 
balance of an account due to them by the 
Spanish Government for corn, purchased from 
them in October, 1605. 

1611, Oct.—Earl of Salisbury to the 
Chancellor of Scotland. The King resolves 
to establish Consuls in Spain for support of 
merchants trading there ; the expense to be 
borne by an import on the merchandise. 
Thinks the Scots should pay the import also, 
as they will share the advantage. Nov. 8.— 
Grant to Hugh Lee of the office of Consul for 
the merchants trading to Lisbon and Portugal. 
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1612, Feb. 26.— Proclamation in Spain 
for better treatment of our merchants. 

1613, May 20.— Proclamation against 
payment of light Spanish silver coin, and 
calling in defective Spanish money now in 
circulation. May 26.—Sir John Digby to Sir 
Thos. Lake. The interests of merchants 
trading with Spain are so injured for want of 
a settled company, that Parliament should be 
as anxious to re-establish as they were to 


overthrow it. 
wad ANDREW HIBBERT. 
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—— 
Sir Isaac NEWTON AND WOOLSTHORPE. 


SSeaHE name of Newton has, by uni- 

Rec nem versal consent, been placed at the 

g,uun head of those great men who 

_ have been the benefactors and 
ornaments of their species. 

“ Imposing as are the attributes with which 
Time has invested the sages of antiquity, its 
poets and philosophers, and dazzling as are 
the glories of its heroes and its lawgivers, 
their reputation pales in the presence of his ; 
and the vanity of no presumptuous, and the 
partiality of no rival, nation has ventured to 
question the ascendency of his genius.” 

Such is the testimony borne by one of the 
most eminent men of science of our time to 
the transcendent ability of Newton, and an 
attempt to add to its weight by any eulogium 
would indeed be to “ gild refined gold.” 

Probably the secret of some of the charm 
which belongs to a well-written biography of 
a distinguished person lies in the fact, that we 
are shown something, if not of the littleness 
of the great man, yet of those points wherein 
he comes near to us ordinary mortals. We 
have revealed to us those touches of nature 
which make the whole world kin, and in the 
case of Isaac Newton, whether by reason of 
the innate simplicity of his nature, or through 
the absence of dramatic incidents which 
throw a lustre even round perishable names, 
there are, especially in his early days, some 
points in which he may be said to come into 
sympathetic contact with us all. For instance, 
when we read that the genius who was to 
mete out space and span the heavens was, to 






quote his mother’s words, of such diminutive 
size that he might, in his infancy, have been 
put into a quart mug; again, when we find 
that he stood very low in the public school 
at Grantham, and was considered very inat- 
tentive to his studies ; and, still more, when 
we learn that he fought, in Grantham church- 
yard, a boy bigger than himself, and, acting 
on the advice of the schoolmaster’s son, de- 
monstrated the superiority he had won in 
fisticuffs by rubbing his opponent’s nose 
against the wall—we are not unlikely to be 
interested in the annals of his boyhood, and 
to scan with an indulgent eye these few 
gleanings about his birthplace. 

There are two Woolsthorpes in Lincoln- 
shire, one a parish near Grantham, the other 
a hamlet in the parish of Colsterworth. It 
was at the latter that the author of the 
Principia was born. 

Just beyond the hundred-and-third mile- 
stone from London, on the Great North 
Road, is a lane leading westward to Colster- 
worth, which in the coaching-days was a 
place of some importance, many of the 
coaches and waggons making it a resting- 
place after leaving Stamford, from which 
it is distant thirteen or fourteen miles. 

The Lincolnshire Wolds begin to rise 
just south of Colsterworth, and the country 
becomes fairly undulating. The North Road 
runs along a ridge of these hills, and there 
are numerous hollows on either side of it. 
In one of these lies Woolthorpe—a collection 
of cottages clustered around the Manor 
House, and with a couple of windmills on 
the opposite hill. 

The Manor House itself is a very sub- 
stantially-built structure, the front of which 
faces west. The main building remains 
pretty much in the same condition that it 
was in Newton’s time, but there have been 
numerous additions. An entire wing has 
been added on the east side towards the end 
of the last century, and on the south side 
some new outbuildings have been erected 
within the past twenty-five years. The 
premises have been in the occupation of the 
family of the present tenant for about one 
hundred years. 

The occupier remembers the removal of 
the dials, but knew nothing whatever of their 
destination. A kind of shed has been built 
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against the wall where they were fixed, and, 
although somewhat discoloured from the 
occasional stacking of coal and peat in this 
shed against the wall, there are faint traces 
on the stone of the whereabouts of the dials. 

There appears to be nothing remarkable 
about the house itself apart from its associa- 
tions. A description of it was written by 
Dr. Stukeley in a letter to Dr. Mead, in 
1827, six years after he had visited it. He 
says: ‘“ The house is built of stone, as is the 
way of the country hereabouts, and is a reason- 
able good one. They led me upstairs, and 
showed me Sir Isaac’s study, where I suppose 


pe . 





We have Brewster’s authority for saying 
that Isaac Newton was destined to be brought 
up as a farmer and grazier, and on leaving 
school, at the age of fifteen, he was frequently 
sent to Grantham on Saturdays, to dispose 
of the produce of the farm and to purchase 
the family groceries. It is small wonder 
that a lad with a brain like Newton’s left an 
old servant, who accompanied him on these 
marketings, at the Saracen’s Head, whilst he 
went in search of certain old books he knew 
of in Mr. Clark’s garret; nor are we sur- 
prised that “when his mother ordered him 
into the fields to look after the sheep, or 


ot 
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X The dials were upon the south wall of the building just behind this shed. 


he studied when in the country in his 
younger days, or perhaps when he visited 
his mother from the University, 

““T observed the shelves were of his own 
making, being pieces of deal boxes, which 
probably he sent his books and clothes down 
in on those occasions. 

“There were, some years ago, two or 
three hundred books in it of his father- 
in-law, Mr. Smith, which Sir Isaac gave to 
Dr. Newton of our town.” 

The house was repaired in 1798, and a 
tablet of white marble was put up by Mr. 
Turner in the room where the great philoso- 
pher was born, bearing the date of his birth 
and inscribed with the familiar words : 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night ; 

God said, ‘* Let Newton be,’ and all was light. 

VOL, XV. 


to watch the cattle, when they were treading 

down the crops, he was equally negligent of 

- obligations which were imposed upon 
im. 

It is in harmony with the unaffected piety 
of Newton’s nature to find that he ever 
cherished a tender filial love for his mother, 
and when she fell sick of a malignant fever, 
caught at the bedside of her other son 
(Newton’s half-brother), Isaac went to nurse 
her, sat up with her whole nights, prepared 
the blisters, administered with his own hands 
the necessary medicines, and tended her to 
the last. 

Ill though we could spare Newton from 
the bright roll of scientific pioneers, irre- 
parable as would be his loss to the sum 
of England’s greatness, yet, even if he had 
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never lived, the latter half of the seventeenth 
century was fruitful in great advances of know- 
ledge. The pages of Evelyn and Pepys, those 
faithful mirrors of the time, are full of traces 
of it; and though the author of the latter 
was, as he terms himself in a letter to 
Newton, but “a fumbler” in such studies, 
he had his modest share in the good work. 
Evelyn was essentially of a scientific tempera- 
ment. Buckingham, with all his follies, was 
an experimental chemist as well as poet and 
fiddler. Prince Rupert’s “ drops ” were toys, if 
you will; still they were scientific toys. So 
with Boyle's airpump. All such things 





ductions of abstract reasoning by which he 
has lent so much lustre to the scientific 
record of his time, but he must have earned 
the gratitude of his contemporaries by the 
zeal and practical ability of dealing with 
affairs which he threw into his discharge of 
the duties as Master of the Mint, a phase in 
his character to which Macaulay has done 
justice in his history. 

One other side of his nature remains to 
be noticed, viz., his fondness for theological 
speculation, his ‘mystical fancies,” as he 
himself terms them. His writings on such 
subjects are too voluminous to be overlooked ; 
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X This window at the north end of the west front is the window of the room in which Newton was born. 


were first-fruits ; immature, but marking the 
opening of a great age of scientific discovery. 
It was in the memorable year which saw the 
outbreak of the Civil War that Newton was 
born. Inthe yearof the Restoration heentered 
Cambridge,* and he made his discovery of 
the principle of gravitation in 1666 (although 
it was not made known till sixteen years 
after), whilst on the eve of the Revolution 
his Principia revealed to the world a new 
theory of the universe. 

In studying the career of this truly great 
man, one can hardly fail to be struck by the 
fact that not only has he excited the admira- 
tion of posterity by those transcendent de- 

* According to reese the records of the Uni- 
versity make it 1 





but we have here no concern with his reli- 
gious opinions, nor with the controversy 
which has raged about them. Whether 
Arian or Trinitarian, orthodox or no, it is 
not upon such debatable ground that Newton’s 
fame will rest. 

Some curiosity as to the personal appear- 
ance of such a man is both pardonable and 
natural. Happily there are several well-au- 
thenticated portraits extant. From Burghley, 
the Marquis of Exeter sent one to the 
National Portrait Exhibition of 1867, painted 
by Sir Peter Lely—it represented him when 
young. Lord Dartrey contributed another 
to the same collection, the work of Lewis 
Crosse. 

At Bethnal Green may be found Vander- 
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bank’s portrait, which was transferred from 
the British Museum to the National Portrait 
Gallery. In the last-named Sir Isaac is 
painted in a black silk flowered gown. He 
wears his natural hair, flowing and silvery, 
and a plain white neckcloth ; the dark indigo- 
blue eyes of the close-shaven face look 
steadily at us ; his eyebrows are pale in colour, 
but broad and bushy; his lips are deep 
crimson. In stature, we are told, he was 
not above the middle size, and in the latter 
part of his life inclined to be corpulent. Mr. 
Conduitt says he had a very lively and 
piercing eye, a comely and gracious aspect, 
with a fine head of hair as white as silver, 
without any baldness; and when his peruke 
was off, was a venerable sight. On the other 
hand, Bishop Atterbury affirms there was in 
the whole air of his face and make nothing 
of that penetrating sagacity which appears in 
his compositions, he had something languid 
in his look and manner. Thomas Hearne 
says “Sir Isaacwas a man of no very promising 
aspect. He was a short, well-set man, full 
of thought, and spoke very little in com- 
pany.” To his gravity Dr. H. Newton, who 
lived with the great philosopher, bears 
striking testimony, saying he never saw Sir 
Isaac laugh but once during the five years he 
resided with him. He adds that he was 
very meek, sedate, and humble, without 
anger, peevishness, or passion. 
Besides the paintings I have mentioned 
there are at least a dozen mezzotints of him 
of varying degrees of excellence, after pictures 
by Kneller, Enoch Seeman, and Sir James 
Thornhill, etc. Finally we have Roubilliac’s 
full-length statue of him in the anteroom of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and the well- 
known monument by Rysbrack in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Perhaps no more fitting words 
can be found to apply to Sir Isaac Newton 
than those which conclude the epitaph upon 
the latter; he was indeed “ Humani Generis 


Decus.” 
J. J. Foster. 
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Che first MBavor of London. 


Eodem anno factus est Henricus filius Eylwini de 
Londene-stane, Maior Londoniarum ; qui fuit primus 
Maior in civitate.—Cronica Maiorum et Vicecomitum 


Londoniarum. 


Sion10 was Henry fitz Aylwin? I do 

pYo not say that I can answer this 
<q, question from the evidence I have 
~~ geen during a hurried search, but 
I think it desirable to examine at once the 
elaborate account of his origin which has 
just appeared in Mr. Loftie’s Zondon, with 
Professor Freeman’s imprimatur.* 

It is most natural that we should desire to 
know as much as possible of one whose 
name stands at the head of the long list of 
Mayors of London, and who is said, more- 
over, to have held the office for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Dr. Stubbs, with his 
usual scholarly caution, merely tells us that 
he “may have been an hereditary baron of 
London.” ¢ But Mr. Loftie can tell us all 
about it, with the help of the invaluable 
Report on the “ Historical MSS.” of St. 
Paul’s. 

Here, reduced to tabular form, is the de- 
scent that Mr. Loftie gives us: 

Leofstan, Orgar le Prude, 

Portreeve of London, Alderman and member 

temp. Edward the of the Cnihtengild 
Confessor. (1125). 


Ailwin fitz == Christine. 

Leofstan (alias 

Ailwin cild). 
Member of the Cnih- 

tengild (1125). 

Henry fitz 
Ailwin, 
Mayor of London. 

The passages on which I have based this 


pedigree are these : 

(1) Leofstan [the Portreeve] is frequently mentioned, 
but his chief title to fame is in the fact that his de- 
scendant in the second generation became the first 
Mayor of London (p. 22). 

(2) The descendants of Levestan or Leofstan, 
who had also been portreeve before the Conquest, 
were probably the chiefs of this municipal aristocracy, 
and the head of the family in 1125 was Ailwin or 
‘* Ailwin Child,” as he is occasionally called, a title 
almost certainly denoting noble or distinguished birth. 
He had married Christina, the daughter of Orgar, the 


* & Historic Towns” Series. 
+ Const. Hist., i. 631. 
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Proud or ‘‘le Prude,” a wealthy alderman, whose name 
figures very frequently in the annals of the time 


(p. 32). 

Pa The name of Alwin . . . was the same as 
ZEgelwine, the name of the father of Henry, the first 
mayor... . “ Aigelwine Leofstan’s son mp. 120). 

(4) He [the first mayor] was the son of Ailwin, and 
the grandson, maternally, of Orgar, who had gone 
into the Priory of the Holy Trinity. He was both 
born to wealth and to civic honour, for he was the 
head of the greatest of the governing families, and 
the heir of Leofstan, the Portreeve (p. 36). 

Now all this is very precise, and, it will be 
seen, embodies the descent given above. 

The first point that would strike a genealo- 
gist, on looking at this descent, is that the 
two grandfathers assigned to [lenry fitz 
Ailwin flourished at periods removed from 
one another by at least sixty years. For the 
Orgar of 1125 is in the same generation with 
Leofstan, who was Portreeve under Edward 
the Confessor! But, further than this, the 
first Mayor died, as Mr. Loftie tells us, in 
1212, and “was allowed to hold office till 
his death” (p. 55). He adds that “his age 
must have approached a century before he 
died,” and that his father “had become a 
Canon eighty-seven years before.” To Mr. 
Loftie’s mind these startling figures suggest 
no improbability. This remarkably “ grand 
old man” is taken as a matter of course. 
But when we turn from his father to his 
grandfather, our wonder is aroused yet more. 
For the man who died in 1212, chief magis- 
trate of London, is actually represented as 
the grandson of one who had been chief 
magistrate of London more than a century 
and a half before!* But even this wonder 
pales before that which we now approach. 
Henry fitz Ailwin, the first Mayor, was, we 
learn from Mr. Loftie, the son of “ Ailwin 
child.”t But who was “ Ailwin child”? 
We have only to turn to Mr. Loftie’s earlier 
and larger work to learn that he was the 
founder of Bermondsey Priory in 1082. 

* Leofstan appears, from evidence I have seen, to 
have been Portreeve in 1053. 

+ So confident, indeed, is Mr. Loftie of this that 
the name is indexed ‘‘ Ailwin (gelwine) child.” By 
the way, why does Mr. Loftie spell ‘* Ac¢kelwine”’ 
throughout, with provoking persistency, as ‘‘ Aigel- 
wine?” The error is one notoriously springing from 
erroneous transcription of an Anglo-Saxon character. 
How can such a slip have escaped Mr. Freeman’s 
editorial eye? 

t History of London, ii. 287. It is added in a foot- 
note that ‘* Aylwin child is sometimes supposed to be 








That is to say that Henry fitz Aylwin died; 
Mayor of London, 130 years after his father’s 
foundation of that house ! 

Of course, to Mr. Loftie or to Professor 
Freeman there may be nothing abnormal in 
these phenomena ; but the general reader can 
scarcely fail to see that there must be some- 
thing wrong. It will further occur to him 
that the error springs from the identification 
of two persons living at different periods, 
merely because they both happen to have 
borne the name of Ailwin. A little inquiry 
will soon show that to this same principle 
of reckless identification is to be traced the 
whole series of Mr. Loftie’s statements on 
the question. Now these statements are so 
clearly erroneous that they should scarcely 
have been published even as conjectures. 
Yet had this work been merely invested 
with Mr. Loftie’s own authority, they might 
have done comparatively little mischief. But 
my complaint is that they here appear under 
the editorial .Zgis of Professor Freeman, and 
that, too, not as conjectures, but as matters 
of ascertained historical fact. 

Let us now deal with Leofstan. This was 
of course a common name, but there are 
only four of its bearers with whom we are 
particularly concerned : 

(1) Leofstan the Portreeve, ‘emp. Edward 
the Confessor. 

(2) Leofstan, who is, somewhat mysteri- 
ously, mentioned in connection with the 
Cnihtengild. 

(3) Leofstan (son of Orgar) whose two 
sons (Ailwin and Robert) were members of 
the Cnihtengild in 1125. 

(4) Leofstan the goldsmith, who, with his 
son Wyzo, was a member of the Cnihtengild 
in 1125. 

Mr. Freeman does not hesitate in his 
LVorman Conquest (v. 469) to identify all 
four. Mr. Loftie does the same.* It is, 
however, capable of demonstration that cer- 
tainly two, probably three, and possibly four, 





the father of Henry Fitz Aylwin or Eylwin, first 
Mayor of London.” Mr. Loftie seems here less con- 
fident than in his first volume, where (p. 160) he 
writes ; “ Henry, the first Mayor, was in all proba- 
bility the son of Aylwin, called A-glwin ‘ child,’ who 
was wealthy enough to found and partly endow the 
Priory of Be sis In the present volume, as 
we see, all doubt whatever is banished. 

* History of London, i, 74. 
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individuals are represented by these entries. 
Working backwards, we will take first the 
last of the four—Leofstan, the goldsmith. 
Here are the data concerning him: 

(a) “Lefstanus aurifaber” heads the list 
of lay-witnesses to a deed, éemp. William the 
Dean (1111-1138), apparently of special con- 
cern to the goldsmiths, as eight others of that 
fraternity were mentioned.* 

(6) “Leostanus aurifaber et Wyzo filius 
ejus” are mentioned among the members of 
the Cnihtengild, in the well-known list 
assigned to 1125. 

(c) “Levestano filio Withsonis, Withsone 
filio ejus ” are among the witnesses to a deed 
of this same period.t 

(d) “ Witso filius Leuestani,” who figures 
in the Pipe Roll of 1130 (31 Henry I.) as 
owing “‘dimidiam marcam auri pro terra et 
ministerio patris sui.” { 

(e) “ Wizo aurifaber,” who, with Edward 
his brother and John his son, makes an 
agreement with the Canons of St. Paul’s.§ 

Now we will take the Leofstan whom I 
have placed third on my list. For him the 
data are these : 


LEOFSTAN, SON OF ORGAR. 


(a) “Levestan filius Orgari,” who with 
Ailwin and Robert his sons, and other (ap- 
parently) of his kin, sells an acre of land, by 
St. Margaret’s, for 26 marcs (£17 6s. 8d.) to 
the Canons of St. Paul’s, in the time of Dean 
Ralph. This exceedingly important deed not 
only gives us the pedigree of the family for 
three generations, but also enumerates, as of 
their “‘cognatio,” Gilbert Prutfot “vicecomes,” 
Azo, the Alderman, and Hugh fitz Wulfgar 


* Report Hist. MSS., App. i. 61 6, 

+ Chronicle of Ramsey, p. 245. This style gives 
us, it should be noted, the parentage of this Leofstan. 

t Mr. Loftie expresses regret that the nature of this 
“ ministerium ” is not mentioned. We know that the 
family of “Otho aurifaber” were hereditary crown 
goldsmiths, and the descendants of ‘* Leostanus 
aurifaber” may have held some similar position. But 
remembering that his name appears as witness (u¢ 
supra) at the head of the goldsmiths, it might be 
hazarded as a conjecture that he may have held the 
headship of that fraternity (? gild). 

§ Keport, i. 63 4. The identity of this ‘* Wizo 
aurifaber”” with ‘‘ Wyzo filius Leostani aurifabri” is 
not actually Jroved, but the name being so uncommon 
(unlike that of Leofstan), their identity is all but 
certain. 


(probably son of Wulfgar, the Alderman).* 
Here we have a glimpse of the old “ barons,” 
the territorial aristocracy of London, allied 
to one another by family ties, and joining in 
that archaic function, a group-sale.+ 

(6) “ Ailwinus et Robertus frater ejus filii 
Leostani” occur as members of the Cnihten- 
gild in the list assigned, as I have said, to 
1125. 

(c) “ Robertus filius Leuestani reddit com- 
potum de xvi libris de gilda Telariorum 
Londoniz.”{ This is obviously the Robert 
of the two preceding entries. 

(d) Ailwin and Robert, sons of Leofstan, 
witness a deed “emp. Dean Ralph.§ 

(e) “Ailwinus filius Levestan” witnesses 
two deeds “emp, Dean Ralph|| 

(f) “A&gelwinus (sc) filius Levestani” wit- 
nesses a deed (emp. Dean William) of about 
the middle of Henry I.’s reign. 

(g) A deed is executed “coram omni 
hustingo de Londonia in domo Alfwini filii 
Leofstani.” 1 

I have now separated the entries relating 
to the two Leofstans and their respective 
sons. The list of the members of the Cnih- 
tengild should have averted the confusion 
between the two;** but the Pipe Roll of 1130, 
with its  Robertus filius Leuestani.... . 
Witso filius Leuestani,” is certainly a pitfall 
for the unwary, and one cannot, therefore, 
wonder that into it Mr. Freeman and Mr. 
Loftie fell. tt I dwell on it because it so well 


* Report, i. p. 62 4. Note that Ailwin received 10 
shillings of the purchase-money and Robert (probably 
his younger brother) only6s. 8d. Hugh fitz Wulfgar was 
a man of consequence. I have ten references to him. 

+ lbid., p. 62a. 

t Pipe Roll, 1130 (31 Hen. I.). 

§ Report, p. 68 a. 

| Zé2d., p. 67 a. 

1 Though the name is here given as ‘* Alfwinus,” 
the fact that “‘ Alwinus filius Leostani ” (or Leofstani) 
was a prominent citizen at the time seems to identify 


it. 

** Oddly enough, Mr. Loftie himself observes that 
in this list ‘‘ there are two Leostans mentioned ; one 
of them a goldsmith, whose son, Wizo, is with him ; 
the other, whose trade is not mentioned” (History of 
London, i., 164, note). 

+t Mr. Freeman (Norman Conquest, v. 469) tells us 
that Leofstan (7.2., his agglomeration of Leofstans) 
‘had two sons,” giving as his authority the passage in 
Dr. Stubbs’s Const. Hist. (i., 406), in which the above 
extracts from the Pif~e Noll are given. Dr. Stubbs, 
however, does not state that Robert and Witso were 
brothers. 
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illustrates the urgent need, in these cases, for 
caution in assuming identities. 

With this warning fresh in our minds, we 
may well hesitate to accept the assumption 
that Leofstan the Portreeve must have been 
identical with the “ Leostanus” of Henry I.’s 
Charter, and with Leofstan, father of Athelwine 
(“ Ailwinus”). Much rash conjecture has 
been founded upon this assumption. As I 
said at the outset, it is at least “ probable” 
that of these three Leofstans two are distinct 
and separate, namely the first and third. If 
the former was old enough to be Portreeve 
in the days of Edward the Confessor, his 
identity with a Leofstan who flourished some 
seventy years later is @ priori so doubtful 
as to require confirmatory evidence, which 
evidence is not forthcoming. As to the 
second of the three Leofstans, he may have 
been identical with the first or the third. 
But the identity is, as yet, ‘not proven.” 
Mr. Loftie tells us that Leofstan the Portreeve 
“is mentioned as head of the old Knighten 
Guild.” This refers to the Charter of 
Henry I., confirming the rights of the 
Cnihtengild as they were ‘tempore patris 
mei et fratris mei et tempore Leostani.” But, 
as a matter of fact, this does not state either 
that he was head of the Gild, or that he was 
identical with the Portreeve. Both assertions 
must be matters of conjecture. Mr. Free- 
man, however, waxes enthusiastic over this 
obscure passage. ‘ We see,” he writes, “by 
an incidental phrase, that what the days of 
King Eadward were to the kingdom at large, 
the days of King Eadward’s last Portreeve 
were to the city over which he ruled.”* It 
may be so, but the statement is doubtful ; 
there is nothing to identify this ‘‘ Leostanus ;” 
and as to the really startling hypothesis, based 
on this passage alone, that, in London, the 
formula “ King Eadward’s day” was actually 
replaced by “ Leofstan’s day,” Mr. Freeman 
should have remembered that, in this same 
work, he had himself quoted the Conqueror’s 
Charter, granting to the citizens all the rights 
they had held “in King Eadward’s day” 
(“on Eadwerdes dege kynges ”).t 

Moreover, there is no apparent reason why 
Leofstan should be thus distinguished more 
than any of the other Portreeves who occur 
* Norman Conquest, v. 469. 

+ Lbid., iv. -—" val 





in the course of Edward’s reign. For Mr. 
Freeman’s statement that Leofstan was “ King 
Eadward’s last Portreeve” is merely that of a 
writer who “trusts to his imagination for his 
facts.” 

I have dwelt specially upon this matter, 
because the identity thus assumed has been 
the basis for rash conjectures as to the official 
connection of the Portreeve with the English 
Cnihtengild. 

I would suggest that the formula we have 
here discussed should rather, perhaps, be 
compared with that employed in the /nguisitio 
Maneriorum of St. Paul’s (1181)—namely, 
“tempore Regis Henrici Primi et Willelmi 
Decani,” where the meaning is that King 
Henry and Dean William were contemporaries. 
On this hypothesis the “ Leostanus” in ques- 
tion might have been the head of the Cnih- 
tengild, under the Conqueror and William 
Rufus. 

But we must now return to Mr. Loftie’s 
pedigree, and trace to its origin his assertion 
that Ailwin, son of Leofstan, ‘had married 
Christina the daughter of Orgar the Proud, 
or ‘le Prude,’ a wealthy alderman, whose 
name figures very frequently in the annals of 
the time” (p. 32). As before, this fact is 
constructed by rolling together different 
persons who happen to bear the same name. 
“ Orgar” is one of the commonest names 
found in the St. Paul’s muniments. There 
was Orgar the Proud, and Orgar the Deacon, 
and Orgar the Moneyer, and Orgar the 
Cobbler; Orgar, son of Derman; Orgar, 
son of Manwine; Orgar, father of Leofstan, 
etc., etc. Hence the bearers of the name 
have each a distinctive suffix. But one 
‘“‘ Orgar,” for Mr. Loftie, is clearly as good 
as another. Orgar “the Deacon” has a 
daughter Christine,* whose husband’s name 
is not mentioned, but who left a daughter 
(and seemingly heiress), Dionysia, wife of 
John Buciunte.t Orgar “le Prude” had a 
son-in-law, Ailwin,{ whose wife’s name is 
not mentioned. Mr. Loftie at once seizes 
upon Christine, and transforms her from a 
daughter of Orgar “ the Deacon” toa daughter 

* Norman Conquest, i. 63 a. 

+ Jbid., i. 166. As the living was bequeathed by 
Orgar the Deacon to a son of Christine’s, if she should 
have sons (‘‘si filios habuerint”), the action of her 


daughter Dionysia implies that there were none. 
} Report, i. 63 a. 
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of Orgar “the Proud,” marries Ailwin to 
Christine, identifies Ailwin with Ailwin the 
son of Leofstan, and finally makes him father 
of the first Mayor of London! And “that’s 
how it’s done.” 

Here I may note an identification which I 
have myself succeeded in making. “ Ailwin, 
son-in-law of Orgar le Prude,”* is identical 
with the “ Eilwinus” who, in the list of St. 
Paul’s lands,t is tenant of the land of Ralph 
the Goldsmith. And I wish it to be noticed 
that in neither case is he described as the 
son of Leofstan. 

This same confusion between these two 
Orgars leads him to tell us that Orgar 
“le Prude” (who, by the way, is not spoken 
of as an “ Alderman,” wealthy or otherwise) 
“is still commemorated in the city by the 
name of a parish... .. St. Martin ‘ Orgar’s,’” 
St. Botolph Billingsgate being also “of his 
foundation.” { Elsewhere he gives Orgar the 
Prude as an instance of these “wealthy 
citizens who were church-builders ;’§ and 
finally he informs us, with less confidence: 
“there can be little doubt that St. Martin 
Orgar’s and St. Botolph Billingsgate were 
built by Orgar the Proud.”|| There is, un- 
fortunately, something more than doubt, for 
they are known to have belonged, not to him, 
but to Orgar the Deacon (“ Diaconus ”). 

Lastly, as to Henry fitz Aylwin himself. 
No evidence is given that he was son of 
Ailwin fitz Leofstan. Chronology certainly 
seems against it.] Mr. Loftie tells us that: 


When he signs a document his name comes next 
after that of the “‘ vicecomes,”’ and his influence seems 
to have been enormous, whether he was like his grand- 
father, a goldsmith, or, as some have supposed, a 
draper, or, as is possible, merely a great landowner, 
the descendant and heir of Ailwin “ child” (p. 36). 


There are, however, only two documents in 
the Report on the St. Paul’s muniments which 
he “signs” (ée., attests) before being made 
Mayor, and in both of these his name appears 
after those of several others; nor is any 
“vicecomes” mentioned. 

More than this, in a deed quoted by Staple- 


* Report, i, 63 a. + Lbid., p. 66 4, 

pe eS § P. 156. | P. 159. 

J So, on p. 42, Mr. Loftie tells us that William 
fitz Osbert, the Crusader of 1190, was ‘‘ the son of 
Osbert, one of the Aldermen who had entered Aldgate 
Priory in 1115.” What is the evidence for this 
assertion ? 


ton (in his preface to the Lider) from Pal- 
grave’s edition of the Rot Cur. Reg., which 
is of the third year of Richard I, that 
is, after the Mayoralty had crowned his sup- 
posed great position, as in which, as plain 
Richard Fitz Ailwin, he occupies a ridicu- 
lously low place among the lay witnesses ; 
and in another deed in the Public Record 
Office I have seen him similarly attesting as 
eleventh of fourteen witnesses.* But, clearly, 
Mr. Loftie was thinking of the deed which 
“ Henry Fitz Lefstan signs next after William 
Fitz Ysabel, the portreeve” (p. 39), and trans- 
formed, with a wave of his magic wand, 
“Henry Fitz Zeofstan” into “ Henry fitz 


Ailwin.” There is nothing to prove that 


“his influence was enormous,” and there is 
proof that the grandfather assigned to him 
by Mr. Loftie was of Leofstan the “ gold- 
smith.” And why, having told us that he 
was “the son of Ailwin,” does Mr. Loftie, a 
few lines lower down, inform us that he was 
his “descendant and heir”? Such acontra- 
diction, however, is surpassed on p. 139, 
where, in dealing with a Leofstan and an 
Ailwin in a deed which “must be very 
nearly contemporary with the Domesday Book 
itself,” he is careful to remind us that at that 
date “the grandfather of the first Mayor was 
still young.” Probably he was. But how 
could Leofstan, Portreeve of London under 
Edward the Confessor, be “still young” in 
1086 ? 

I hope that the criticisms in this Paper 
may be admitted to have proved, in their 
way, not only destructive of error, but also 
constructive of truth. But surely one is, in 
any case, justified in raising a vigorous and 
immediate protest against the publication as 
historic facts of mere guesses and conjectures, 
which, though, as here, they can be proved 
erroneous, are likely to be believed and 
freely accepted, not on the strength of Mr. 
Loftie’s authority, but on that of his respon- 
sible editor, Professor Freeman. 

J. H. Rounp. 


* This deed is assigned to “1179-1182.” 
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€pnsford Castle. 


By J. A. SPARVEL-BAYLY, F.S.A. 
—<>__—_ 


<4IN the banks of the “silent Darent, 
stained with Danish blood,” stand 

the ruins of yet another castle, 

that of Eynsford; the walls of 

which, principally composed of flint and 
rubble, are about four feet thick, and sur- 
round the remains of the strong square keep, 
which being, as was usually the case, of 
superior workmanship than the masonry of 
the walls, is in a far betterfstate of§ preserva- 
tion. It stands, not as it once was, a 
congruous whole, but a relic, and as such 
well worthy that loving care which it is the 
honour and privilegeof our age to devote to 
those edifices which have been handed down 
to us among our most precious inheritances. 
This fortress was probably erected shortly 
after the Conquest, because it is quite clear 
that William of Normandy found very few, 
if any, castles in England at all resembling 
those whose ruins have descended to the 
present time; and it is well known that 
before the death of King Stephen in 1154, 
they were nearly twelve hundred in number. 
Erected at first to protect the monarch, they 
at length became a menace to his power; 
and by a treaty between Stephen and Henry 
of Normandy, made in 1153, very many were 
pulled down. The following table, prepared 
by that eminent authority on Norman military 
architecture, Mr. G. T. Clark, F.S.A., of 
Dowlais, shows the number of such castles, 
or remains of castles, known to be existent in 
England. 
CASTLES. 
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The ditch of a Norman castle was usually a 
wet one; herethemoatof Eynsford is very wide, 
it having been, of course, easily and plentifully 
supplied by the Darent. During the reign 
of Henry II. this stronghold was in the pos- . 
session of William de Eynesford, who held it 
under the Archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas 
Becket, between whom and himself a serious 
quarrel arose. It appears that Becket had 
given the Church of Eynsford to a priest 
named Lawrence, who by some means 
offended this William de Eynesford, and was by 
him dispossessed of the church; this naturally 
incensed the ever-jealous Becket, who at once 
excommunicated the offender, increasing 
thereby the already wide breach between the 
“proud prelate” and his King. During the 
twelfth and thirteenth years of King John 
the castle was still held by one of the same 
name and family; but in 1293 we find John 
de Criol, or Cryall as Kilburne writes it, and 
Ralph de Sandwich, as owners, claiming the 
privileges of a manor. A descendant of this 
John de Criol died possessed of it in 1380; 
upon his death it passed to the Zouches of 
Harringworth, one of whom, William, died 
within two years, and left it to his son 
Thomas, who died in 1405, when it was 
sold ; and in 1502 Elizabeth, wife of William 
Chaworth, was its owner; and shortly after- 
wards it was purchased by Sir Percival Hart, 
whose descendants now own the more modern 
neighbouring Castle of Lullingstone, the 
present proprietor being Sir William Hart- 


Motes on the Sture family of 
England. 
By Rev. W. H. Hornsy STEER, B.A. 
—>—__ 
JHE record of the English de- 
lami scendants of the ancient Scan- 
dinavian family of Sture is a 
peaceful one, differing widely from 
that of the same family which remained in 
Sweden. While there its sons were bleeding 
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for the freedom of their country, here they 
were leading the secluded lives of country 
squires. While the parent stock has died out 
there, its branches here, and the offshoots of 
these again in America, continue to flourish 
on the soils in which they have been trans- 
planted. 

The name is spelled in various ways, which 
is partly due to the phonetic mode -of spell- 
ing used by early chroniclers, It is derived 


- by some from Stiur, a wild-ox. 


When family names were first adopted, 
many people selected the animals or objects 
borne from the earliest times upon their 
shields ; and really on looking over the list of 
the great Swedish and Danish families, you 
would imagine yourself to be reading the 
catalogue of a museum of natural history 
rather than that of a house of nobles: the 
following names will readily be recognised, 
either in their original or Anglicized forms, as 
existing now in England: 


UE. . Wolf. Galt - Boar, 
Sture . . Steer. Basse « Wild-boar. 
Bagge . . Ram. Krabbe . Crab. 
Drake . —_—«. Dragon. | Stud - Bullock. 
Otter . 6 Kidd ; 

Oxe . Swan ° 


The founder of the Sture family in England 
probably came over as a leader of the Danes 
during their early incursions into this country. 

After the massacre of the Danes planned 
by Ethelred in 1002, we continue to find in 
the royal letters-patent nearly the same Scan- 
dinavian names of chiefs as before, amongst 
others that of Styr or Stir. 

In the reign of Ethelred, a nobleman 
named Stir or Stere, the son of Ulf, made a 
grant of Derlington, together with other 
lands, to the cathedral church of St. Cuth- 
bert, Durham. 

This was witnessed by the King, the 
Archbishop of York, and Aldhun, first Bishop 
of Durham (995-1017). 

Ughtred, Earl of Northumberland, who 
was so successful against the Scots in 1006, 
put away his wife, who was the daughter of 
Aldhun, Bishop of Durham, to marry the 
daughter of the above-named Stir, who was a 
rich man, on condition that he should kill 
Stir’s enemy, Thurbrand. Ughtred failed to 
do this. He afterwards put away Stir’s 
daughter too, and married the King’s 
daughter, AZ lgifu. 


In the end the tables were turned, he him- 
self being killed at the instigation of Thur- 
brand in the reign of Canute. 

But it is not until the time of the Danish 
dynasty, when the throne of Cerdic was 
filled by Hardicanute, that there is a con- 
on account of the Sture family in Eng- 
and. 

The son of Canute was unanimously 
chosen King at Easter-tide, 1040 ; but having 
destroyed his popularity by the exaction of 
the Danegeld, he began to revenge himself 
upon his enemies, alive and dead. 

His first step in this way was an act of 
senseless brutality towards the dead body of 
his half-brother, the late King. The dead 
Harold, the chronicles tell us, was dragged 
up and shot into a fen. 

Some of the officers of his household, Stir 
or Stur, his Major-domo or Mayor of the 
Palace; Eadric, his steward; Thrond, the 
King’s own executioner, and other men of 
great dignity (“magne dignitatis”), were 
sent to Westminster to dig up the body ; and 
in their company we are surprised to find 
Earl Godwine, and A®lfric, Archbishop of 
York. Westminster was neither in Godwine’s 
earldom nor in £lfric’s diocese, so that both 
these chiefs of Church and State seem out of 
place on such an occasion. 

The offices of Master of the Household 
and Chamberlain held by Stur and Eadric 
in Hardicanute’s palace, were not without 
duties to be performed either by them or by 
their assistants ; for the King “was of nature 
very curteous, gentle, and liberall, speciallie 
in keeping good cheere in his house, so that 
he would have his table covered foure times 
aday, and furnished with great plentie of 
meates and drinks, wishing that his servants 
and all strangers that came to his palace, 
might rather leave than want.” 

William, son of Stur the Major-domo, held 
land in Hants, in the time of King Edward 
the Confessor. At the time of the Domesday 
Survey, William Fitz-Stur had twenty-two 
manors in the Isle of Wight, on which were 
thirty-six villeins, fifty-six borderers, and 
twenty-four serfs. 

Amongst the places held by him were 
Sopley, Calbourn, Gatcombe, Whitcomb, 
Whippingham, Whitfield, Binstead. William, 
son of Stur, by a grant of King William, had 
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two houses in Southampton free of tax. A 
few other adherents of the Conqueror shared 
a similar privilege there. 

It is not a matter of surprise to find a 
Northman holding land in the Isle of Wight, 
the “ frith-stool ” of the Danes, their inviolable 
sanctuary to which they constantly retired 
after their depredatory visits ; amongst other 
occasions, after ravaging Devonshire in root. 
William Fitz-Osborne was despatched by his 
kinsman the Conqueror to subjugate the 
island, and so became the first Lord of 
Wight. He partitioned the land amongst his 
principal followers—the Fitz-Azors and Fitz- 
Sturs. 

It seems from the Domesday Survey that 
both these families held land there previously, 
but at that time their possessions were 
greatly augmented. 

In the Domesday Survey. of Hants, 
Thoragate Hundred—" Hugh de Port holds 
Lockerley, and Sterre held it as a manor 
allodially of King Edward... The same 
Sterre holds one hide which is in the King’s 
forest.” 

Henry I. created Richard de Redvers 
Count of Devon, and bestowed on him the 
towns of Tiverton, Honiton (1100) and the 
honour of Plympton, together with a yearly 
pension of one-third of the revenue of that 
county. The Lordship of the Isle of Wight 
was also bestowed on him in 1102, which 
remained in his lineal descendants through a 
series of De Redvers and De Vernons until 
the reign of Edward I. 

His son Baldwin, Count of Devon and 
Lord of the Wight, founded Quarr Abbey in 
1131. 

Richard de Redvers, son of Baldwin, con- 
firmed the foundation of Quarr Abbey, one 
William, son of Stur, witnessing the deed. 

William de Vernon, second son of Baldwin, 
left lands to the same Abbey in a deed dated 
1206, and also witnessed by William, son of 
Stur. The name of William, son of Stur, 
occurs as a witness to grants of land in the 
Isle of Wight in the time of Henry III. 

In Gatcombe Church is a cross-legged 
wooden effigy of a knight in complete armour 
under a semicircular arch of the north side 
of the church. The monument bears no 
inscription (the common people used to call 
it St. Rhadegund of St. Uly=“ Eligius,” 





** Eloy”), but from the style of the hauberk of 
mail and surcoat, which is of the time of 
Edward I., it probably represents one of the 
family of Fitz-Stur, then called de Estur, to 
whom the manor of Gatcombe (as well as 
those of Whitwell and Calbourne) belonged 
from the time of the Domesday Survey till 
the reign of Henry III, ; when Matilda, the 
daughter and heiress of Baldwin le Estur, 
married Walter de Insula, and thus their 
possessions passed to the De Insula or De 
Lisle family. The following fact no doubt 
conduced to this alliance : 

To Geoffrey de 1‘Isle (father of Walter de 
Insula) was given, November 9th, 1224, the 
custody of Matilda de Estur, the heiress. 
She had been entrusted by the Bishop to the 
charge of the Sheriff. Her son and heir 
William bore his mother’s name of De Estur 
(not an unusual occurrence at that time). 
William de Estur was succeeded, 20 Ed- 
ward I., by his brother and heir Galfrid de 
Insula. The family name remained for 
atime in the Isle of Wight, for amongst 
‘The names of the nobles etc. of Hamp- 
shire, temp. Henry VII.,” is that of Sir 
Bawdewyn Esture, who bore as arms, “ara 
cherry-tree proper.” There is no mention, 
however, of this family in the visitation of 


1575+ 

Considerable intercourse must have taken 
place between the Isle of Wight and Devon, 
by reason of the Earl of Devon being Lord 
of Wight, and holding considerable posses- 
sions in both places. A branch of the Sturs 
of the Isle of Wight appears to have settled 
in Devon about the time when the estates 
passed to the De Lisles through the heiress 
Matilda. The Sturs probably migrated to 
Devon through the above influence ; for in 
1269 died Roger le Stur, who held land in 
the Manor of Honiton, under Baldwin de 
V’Isle, the Earl of Devon and Lord of Wight 
of that day. The union of these titles in the 
De Redvers family for so long a period may 
account for the presence of several families 
in both Devon and the Isle of Wight. 

It is curious that numerous names of 
manors and farms too are common to both. 

A westward migration of the family is evi- 
denced by the name of William de Sture in 
the intermediate county of Dorset in the 
time of Edward I. 
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In a Lay Subsidy Roll of the county of 
Devon for 1 Edward, III. (1327) occur the 
names of Robertus Sturra, a burgess of 
“ Honetone,” Richard Stur, in the Hundred 
of Budleigh East and John Stur in the 
Hundred of Ermyngton. 

The Devonshire branch of Stur is further 
identified with the Sturs of Wight by the 
arms blazoned on an ancient roll as 
borne by Sturie (Swedish sound of Sture) 
of Buckley, near Honiton, viz.: “ar, a 
cherry-tree proper ;” the same as those of Sir 
Bawdewyn Esture of the Island. 

The Stures were connected with Exeter as 
early as 1356. 

The following extract from the rental of 
St. Sidwell’s parish bears the above date, and 
is inserted in a Cartulary of St. John’s Hos- 
pital, Exeter : 

“John, the son of John Stuer, and his 
heirs lawfully begotten, are-bound to maintain 
the yearly obit of Roger, once Vicar of 
Heavitree, of Robert Brown and his wife 
Jane, of William Jebb and Cicely his wife, 
of Nicholas Brown and his wife Isabella, in 
consideration of a tenement next to St. John’s 
Hospital, and of two fields called Thorn 
Park and Little Park, and to provide twelve 
wax lights of the weight of four pounds to be 
used in the chancel of the said church.” 

The following letter refers to the siege of 
Exeter by the Cornish rebels, in 1549, which 
lasted from July 2nd to August 6th, when the 
King’s troops under Sir Peter Carew, Lords 
Russell and Grey, were victorious, but not 
before 4,000 of these religious insurgents had 
perished. 

Sir Peter Carew, who writes to “lovinge 
ffriendes,” the mayor, and his brethren, offer- 
ing the services of Mr. Sture, a lawyer, to be 
to them a continual counsellor, was at that 
time in military charge of the city : 

“After my right hartie comendacons. 
Desiringe the furtheraunce of good and cer- 
cumspecte gouvernaunce of yo’ Citie I have 
according to my last communycacon with you 
in your Counsell Chambre moved Mr. Sture 
to serve you as a continuall counsailo" the 
comoditie whereof it may be affirmed wilbe as 
much o yo' honesties as ever thinge that ye 
procured for thadvauncement of yo" sealfes 
or the Citie, ffor even as ys yo" Citie be ruled 
by knowledge men will reporte and accompte 


you wurthie the aucthoritie that ye inioye. 
So if it be founde contrarie, You maie assure 
yo" selfes it will be both thought and spoken 
that yo have desired to make your Citie a 
countie and thenlargement of yo liberties 
under a pretence to sunder good ordre, 
and do not in any parte accomplishe the 
same. 

“ By this man beinge both of honestie and 
larninge you may atteine the good reporte of 
thone and avoide the reproche of thother. 
And even as his beinge amonge you shall be 
muche to yo" furtheraunce, so if you do not 
liberallie see to his paines it can not be but 
much to his hinderaunce, ffor he shall not 
onely be driven to leave his house where he 
is settled but also leave the practice of the 
common lawe in matiers abrode, which you 
may gesse is no speciall abatement of his 
living. That I maie therefore give him an 
answere I shall desire to be advertised from 
you what you mynde to give him to the 
countervailing of his charges. And there- 
upon will I wurke for yo" comoditie as I can 
best desire. And thus ffare you right hartelie 
well, from Mohuns Oterie the iiijth of June, 
1550. 

‘Yo’ assured frend, 
* P, CAREW. 


“[Endorsed] To my lovinge 
ffriendes the Mayo* of Ex- 
ceter and his Bretheren.” 


Mr. Sture was Recorder of Exeter four 
years later, 1554. His arms are in the Guild- 
hall—“ or (now argent), a star of eight points 
sable.” 

From Izacke’s Remarkable Antiquities of 
the City of Exeter, we learn that John Weeks, 
Esquire, elected the first Recorder of this 
City, 28 Edward III., 1354, had a Pensiom 
of three pounds per annum allowed him. 
The fourteenth Recorder being “ Edmond 
Stuer, Esquire, 2 Maris, 1554.” He held 
the office during four years. 

About a century later the daughter and 
heiress of Frederick Stuer, of Exeter, married 
John Deeble, of Wolsdon, ancestor of the 
Cornish family of Boger. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the Sture 
family held possession of the Manor of Dipt- 
ford. ‘* There were 39 hydes in the hundred 
of Dippeforde in the days when the House- 
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carls collected the Danegeld ;” but it is now 
included in the hundred of Stanborough. 
The Hundred Roll shows that the lords of 
this manor exercised the power of inflicting 
capital punishment. By a grant of Henry III. 
it became the property of Nicholas Lord 
Moels, or Mules, and descended from him 
to the families of Bottreaux and Hunger- 
ford. 

The family of St. Lo, the principal branch 
of which was seated at Newton St. Laud or 
St. Lo, Somerset, flourished there till 1400, 
when the heiress married Lord Bottreaux. 
It may here be noticed that the arms of 
Sture as given in the Heralds’ Visitations of 
Devon, 1564 and 1620, are the same as those 
borne by St. Lo— ar., a bend sable, over all 
a label of three points gules.” 

Whether the Stures came into these estates 
through any connection by marriage with the 
Hungerfords (who became possessed of the 
property through marriage with Margaret 
Bottreaux, heiress of William, Baron Bott- 
reaux) is not known. 

Henry Sture, the first of the name who 
owned the property, died in 1519. He was 
succeeded by several generations which in- 
termarried with the families of Darke, Sir 
Robert Dennis of Holcombe Burnell, 
Fortescue of Wood, Fulford, Hugh Foun- 
tayne of East Bawcombe (whose arms, impaled 
with those of his wife Margery Sture, are 
carved on a handsome wooden screen in 
Ugborough Church), Giles of Bowden, Halse 
of Efford, Savery of Marley, Wise of Totnes, 
and Parnell of Grimston. 

Tristram Sture or Steer died seized of the 
Manors of Diptford and Ashwell in 1616. 
He married a daughter of Sir Richard 
Hawkins (who lived at Poole, in the parish 
of Sherford, in the time of James I.), the 
celebrated naval officer; famous son of a 
more famous father—Sir John Hawkins. 
Thus these manors were held by the Stures 
from or before the reign of Henry VIII. till 
the time of William III., when the Manor 
and Rectory of Diptford, the mansion-house 
and farm called Maridge (which had once 
been a religious house) in the parish of 
Ugborough, the house and farm called 
Bradleigh in Diptford and North Huish, and 
divers other farms in the above parishes, were 
sold in 1699 by Edmund Sture, late of 
Maridge. 


The name Sture became fixed in the pre- 
sent anglicised form, Steer, almost universally 
throughout Devon about 1750; though these 
two ways of spelling it had been used for a 
century or more before this, possibly owing to 
Sture being a West-country word for bullock 
or‘steer. There is a yeoman family still 
bearing the name of Sture in a remote part 
of Devon (East Prawle.) 

Amongst the families in England at present 
bearing this name are the Steers of Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire, evidently descended from 
Sterr or Sterre of Yorkshire, and Levenot 
Sterre of Bradeston, Derbyshire, both of whom 
are mentioned in the Domesday Survey of 
those counties ; and these again descended 
from Stur, the son of Ulf, time of Ethelred 
II., mentioned above. 

A family of the name of Steer is found in 
Lincolnshire, where a Danish chief named 
Stur held land and possessed the right of 
administering justice on his estate, together 
with other privileges belonging to noblemen. 

It is stated that the Surrey family of Steere 
lived at Jayes, their present seat, at the time 
of the Conquest. 

The names Hester, Astor, Stower, Steer 
are derived from the old forms Stur and 
Estur. 

The interests of the Devon family of 
Sture or Steer have always been associated 
with land in the county. Philip Steer (second 
son of Henry Sture, of Hendham, Woodleigh), 
born 1751, owned the estate of Bickley, in 
the parish of Halwell. He married Mary, 
daughter of Richard Paige, of Harleston. 
His grandson, the late Philip Steer, of Apsley 
House, Whitchurch, Herefordshire, married 
(1853) Emma, elder daughter and co-heiress 
of the Rev. William Harrison. M.A., of 
Chester, by whom he had a daughter and 
two sons, who are the present owners of the 
estates of Borough and Halstow, South Devon, 
and Cilgwyn in Montgomeryshire. 

A branch of this Devon family is settled in 
America. The blood of the Viking ancestry 
showed itself in the enterprise and genius of 
Henry Steer, grandson of the above Henry 
Sture, who crossed the Atlantic in 1824, and 
founded the eminent ship-building firm in 
New York of this name. 
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Gourtiers as Antiquaries. 


WT will be remembered that Lord 
™ Treasurer Burghley was addicted 
to the study of antiquities, and 
especially of genealogy, in which 
branch of antiquarian lore he left behind him 
some remarkable collections. His Advice to 
his Son probably did not omit this study as 
part of the equipment of a courtier. But 
it is probable he was not a typical courtier. 
Elyot in his Governor says: “Some without 
shame, dare affirme, that to a great gentil- 
man it is a notable reproche to be well lerned 
and to be called a great clerke: whiche name 
they accounte to be of so base estymation, 
that they neuer haue it in their mouthes but 
whan they speke any thynge in derision ;” and 
Mr. Crofte adds a note in his edition stating 
that “A letter from Pace to Colet about the 
year 1500, prefixed to the former’s De /ruciu, 
shows the tone of this class of gentleman. 
One is represented as breaking out at table 
into abuse of letters. ‘I swear,’ he says, 
‘rather than my son should be bred a 
scholar, he should hang. To blow a neat 
blast on the horn, to understand hunting, 
to carry a hawk handsomely, and train it, 
that is what becomes the son of a gentleman ; 
but as for book-learning, he should leave that 
to louts.’” 

A curious book was published in the suc- 
ceeding reign, elaborately setting forth the 
attainments at which young courtiers should 
aim. This vade mecum of place-hunters is 
addressed to George Villiers, Marquis of 
Buckingham, and is a piece of most unquali- 
fied adulation. This production was “ Printed 
by Edw. Griffin, in Eliots Court in the 
Little-old-Bailey, neere the Kings-head, 1620.” 
Here we have an instance of the topographical 
information obtainable from old title pages, 
There is no information about the Court 
in this disappointing book, but only long- 
winded eulogy of a bad and brilliant man, 
in which he shines with most virtuous lustre. 
But amongst the accomplishments of the 
ideal courtier, we are interested to find that 
a proficiency in antiquities is insisted upon. 
Says our idealistic sycophant: “‘ Now then 





after the studie of Wisedome, let not the 
Courtier by any meanes omit, or neglect the 
studie of Law, Languages, and Eloquence ; 
and let him specially bend his best en- 
deauours, to attaine vnto the prompt, perfect, 
and most commendable knowledge of His- 
tories, and Antiquities, to which, indeed I 
cannot sufficiently moue and admonish him ; 
For, this Knowledge is the Testis of the 
Times, the Light of Truth, the Life of 
Memorie, the Mistresse of Life, and the 
Messenger of Antiquitie. Yea, this same 
Historicall Knowledge (if wee may belieue 
Polybius) is a most sound and sure direction, 
instruction, and preparatiue, to all well 
managing of politique affayres, and is, 
indeed, a singular tutrixe, and faithfull in- 
former, how to abide and suffer patiently 
the inconstancies, and mutabilities, of brittle 
and fickle Fortune. If, therefore (friendly 
Courtier) thou wouldst not continually shew 
thyselfe a childe, and Non-proficient, in the 
Court of thy Prince, be not (I say) rude, 
but well read, and a skilfull Antiquary in 
Histories and Chronicles.” 

Which sentiments are very honourable to 
our long-deceased friend, A. D. B.: with 
characteristic modesty it is thus that he 
assigns the authorship of his book. He has 
some more remarks of the same tenor, and 
even better quality. Here, for instance : 

* Againe it is not so much desired in any 
Ambassader that he bee a meere Philosopher 
as that he be an excellent Antiquary, and 
well-red Historian, for things to come are for 
the most part like unto those which are 
already past and performed, which an Am- 
bassador must also know, as being indeed 
a Polititian.” 

This idea has since been summarised in 
the words “history repeats itself,” an axiom 
which so constantly recurs to students of 
history. 

SAMUEL F. HENTy. 
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Cienice as a fortified City. 


By W. Carew HAZLITT. 
—————_> 


“oys-ta there is one aspect in which the 
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ordinary student fails to realize to 
himself the ancient mistress of the 
Adriatic, it is in that of a fortified 
place. Still, few things are more certain 
than that at the end of the ninth century it 
was found imperative to protect the capital 
and its outskirts by a system of walls and 
chains. 

In modern Europe the theory and science 
of fortification, and the development of the 
engineer’s art, sprang out of the necessity, 
amid a general system of petty warfare and 
intertribal brigandage, of establishing some 
more or less efficient method for protecting 
the feudal lord against his own dependents, 
or against his seigniorial neighbours. The 
worldly possessions of these potentates were 
usually of limited extent, and could be em- 
braced within the walls of a castle, and the 
humble buildings which lay without and 
around were erected and replaced with equal 
facility. But the rise of States which had 
something more than a military and political 
rank to uphold, and something more than 
the barbarous hovels of a baronial tenantry 
or even than the scanty appointments of a 
baronial citadel to lose, brought with it a 
demand for more elaborate measures of pre- 
caution and defence, while, with new interests 
and new sources of wealth, it created new 
dangers, new temptations ; and Venice, from 
her long and exposed seaboard, her contiguity 
to the mainland, and the uniformly low level 
of her insular territory, naturally found the 
provision of a scheme for the public security 
a difficult problem. Yet its difficulty was not 
greater than its importance, when the lawless 
and rapacious character of the communities 
by which the Republic was environed, their 
indifference to the rights of property, and the 
rapid increase in the mercantile prosperity of 
the Venetians, are taken by us into account. 
But the work advanced at a very leisurely 
pace, and in a very desultory manner. 

The earliest trace of any clear and definite 
effort to provide for invasion is the vague 
account which we get of the erection of a fort 
at Brondolo, or Little Chioggia, in the middle 


t 


of the eighth century; but the attempt on the 
part of the reigning prince to strengthen his 
subjects against their enemies was very 
generally interpreted, in the bitter conflict of 
parties, into a desire to strengthen himself 
against internal disunion ; and it was not till 
more than a hundred years after that, in con- 
sequence of the rumour of a fresh Hungarian 
inroad, precautionary steps were taken to 
embattle Olivolo or Castello, and to carry a 
rampart supported on solid foundations as 
far as Santa Maria Jubenigo, from which 
point a chain of the heaviest calibre was 
stretched across the canal near San Gregorio 
(A.D. 897-8). But the plan was never com- 
pleted ; and we are told that, when the im- 
provements of the city were in progress, 
about 1175, the ninth-century wall was not 
visible. 

In these operations one cannot fail to 
observe that we hear nothing of the condition 
of the works at Chioggia and Brondolo, which 
formed the theatre of the vital struggle in 
1379 with Genoa, and witnessed heroic efforts 
on the part of the nation to render them 
impregnable. But the immense exertions 
which were made in that crisis may indicate 
that the ancient fortifications on this side— 
where, and not at Lido, the first citadel planted 
on Venetian soil by eighth-century hands 
had stood—were subsequently neglected, 
and that the Genoese selected, in fact, for 
attack the point from which they believed the 
capital to be most vulnerable. It is evena 
possibility that the crenellated wall round the 
arsenal shown on Temanza’s plan had fallen 
out of repair in the course of more than a 
century. It is marked as belonging to the 
same school of design as that round the 
Piazza. It may have been the work of the 
same hand; and elsewhere it has been 
noticed that the Ghetto, or Government 
Foundry, at Canareggio, was similarly pro- 
tected by a strong mural girdle and a com- 
manding tower. 

Whatever its exact antiquity may have 
been, the Projectile and Weapon Foundry, 
with the smelting furnaces, first occurs to 
notice as seated in the suburban district 
of Canareggio; and it formed a walled 
enclosure throughout the Middle Ages, 
like the Arsenal and the Place of St. Mark. 
It was known as the Gheffo, and be- 
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came the Jews’ Quarter somewhat later ; and 
when the Ghetto Nuovo, originally a swamp 
contiguous to the Rio di S. Girolamo, was 
drained and colonized, this became the Ghetto 
Vecchio. 

In a document of 1458, the name Ghetto 
or Getto, a Venetian corruption of the Low 
Latin jactare, seems to be satisfactorily ex- 
plained. It was the “casting depdt.” “It 
was called the Getto,” we are here explicitly 
informed, ‘“ because there were over twelve 
furnaces, and the iron was founded and 
smelted there.” But the term became, with- 
out any real propriety, generic for the Jews’ 
Quarter in Italy and elsewhere, and its origin 
(like that of Archipelago) was gradually for- 
gotten. 

Metal was not yet demanded for building 
and other modern uses; yet, comparatively 
speaking, the medizeval foundry at Canareggio 
opened to the Republic the same source of 
advantage as the industry at present affords 
to the English. 

We see how in the Temanza map the Place 
of St. Mark is represented as still surrounded 
by awall. Within this enclosure the Church 
of St. Mark is roughly indicated ; and between 
the Place and the Grand Canal there is 
absolutely nothing. We are left to assume 
that the palace lay close beside the church, 
the latter being in the eyes of the draughtsman 
the more important object ; but the whole 
plan is on a small scale, and there is no clue 
to the position of the gates, of which there 
must have been several. One was almost 
certainly on the side of the sea near the 
Ponte della Paglia; and very probably a 
second abutted on the Rio di Palazzo behind 
San Moisé, and was reached by a drawbridge. 
A second, but not improbably connected, 
line of mural defences covered the Doge’s 
palace, and extended to the Ponte della 
Paglia ; and it recommenced at the opposite 
side of the Canal or Rio di Palazzo, and ran 
the entire length of the Riva degli Schiavoni, 
without leaving a very wide margin for pas- 
sengers. ‘This portion of the fortifications is 
described as crenellated, and flanked with 
angular towers. The range of buildings de- 
voted to the use of the Doge, and to the 
business of the Government was thus amply 
shielded from external attack ; and although 
the wall skirting the Riva did not in all likeli- 


hood exist in its full integrity in the fourteenth 
century, the Casa Molin—opposite which 
Petrarch landed, about 1350, on his diplo- 
matic errand from Milan—may be securely 
judged to have been a castellated man- 
sion partly formed out of the ancient 
rampart. Petrarch mentions the towers, 
perhaps on account of their unusual shape ; 
for otherwise the presence of battlements was 
not apt to strike the men who beheld them. 
Whoever set foot from shipboard on the 
Molo, saw merely what he had left at home. 
But to us, with the city of to-day before our 
eyes, and with the means of studying it as it 
presented itself even at the close of the 
medizval era in the fine old picture of 1496, 
the contrast and the change are wondrous. 

St. Mark’s Church and Place, and many 
of the surrounding objects, had become in 
fact before 1496, the date assigned to the 
picture in the Venetian Academy which 
portrays a religious procession on the 
Piazza, substantially as we see them, if we 
except a certain irregularity of elevation and 
the protrusion of occasional outbuildings, 
both of which lingered yet for a considerable 
time, as they at once strike the eye in the 
view of the Piazzetta published by Amman 
in 1565.* Nor, when the picture was 
executed, does the Clock Tower seem to 
have been erected, although its completion is 
usually referred to this year. 

Venice had parted, notwithstanding, at the 
end of the fifteenth century, with much of her 
middle-age costume, and her civil and ecclesi- 
astical architecture had reached their highest 
pinnacle of glory, unsullied by the decline of 
political and moral power. But, nevertheless, 
when the moment of consummation arrived, 
and the labour of love, from sire to son, 
many times told, disclosed itself to view in 
all its splendour, there was something missing. 
The poetry of outline had been sacrificed to 
a monotonous symmetry and to a too stern 
law of order. ‘There is scarcely enough, as 


* The engraving of St. Mark’s Place in Braun’s 
Civitates, shewing the great fire there in 1599 actually 
raging, is very unsatisfactory, and has every appearance 
of having been executed at second-hand or from re- 
port. Its delineations are strangely unreal. - The 
Piazza had probably undergone very slight change 
between 1496 and the date of the fire a century later. 
Yet one scarcely identifies the old picture and the 
view in Braun as the same locality. 
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one casts one’s eyes round the Piazza at 
present, to console one for the loss of the 
grand old picturesque place of Titian’s boy- 
hood, with its infinite variety and liberty of 
form, its exemption from scholastic man- 
nerism, and (not least) its lines of funnelled 
chimneys and cowls. 
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The Ruins of St. Botolph’s Priory, 
Colchester.—On the 3rd February last, a 
meeting was held in the Vestry of St. 
Botolph’s, Colchester, to receive and deal 
with a report from Mr. Loftus Brock, upon 
the fine old ruins of St. Botolph’s Priory. 
The Chairman read Mr. Brock’s report 
as follows: “The ruin consists of the 
piers and arches of the nave, the walling 
of the west front, except its upper portion, 
the base of what appears to have been a 
tower of peculiar plan at the south-west of 
the front, and the walls of the north and 
south aisles. The walling consists of brick 
taken from some ancient Roman buildings, 
in more or less of a fragmentary condition, 
of all sizes and thicknesses, fragments of 
roofing, and flue tiles. There is also flint 
walling and masses of septaria. The whole 
of this is put together with mortar formed of 


poor sand, and is not too good to resist the- 


action of the elements. It is of very early 
Norman work. The design of the nave and 
arches consists of massive circular pillars, 
with semicircular arches, above which is 
another series of circular arches. The effect 
of this design is, that the upright piles of 
masonry have only the lateral tie of the two 
ranges of arches. Some of the upper and 
many of the lower arches have fallen, and 
the vaulting of the aisles, which stiffened the 
lower range, has been destroyed so entirely 
at some period—probably at or shortly after 
the siege of Colchester—that all abutment 
derived from it is wanting. A single arch of 
the south aisle, from wall to pillar, remains 
of the vaulting, together with indications only 
of it elsewhere. The church having been 
unroofed since the siege, the effect of the 


elements for so many years upon the masonry, 
composed as stated, has been no more than 
might have been expected. The ruin is 
weakened over its whole surface, the joints 
between the Roman brick are so open that a 
rule will pass in more than six inches in many 
places ; the masonry of the upper part of the 
nave arcade is thoroughly separated from the 
mortar, some parts of the outer rings of the 
remaining arches have fallen, and much of 
the remainder is so dangerous that entrance 
to the ruin must be denied to everyone, 
except such as may be willing to use the 
greatest care in inspecting. Parts of the west 
front, where there are two curious tiers of 
interlaced arches, have fallen, other portions 
may be expected to fall, it may be at any 
moment, and the whole mass requires atten- 
tion, particularly at the south-west end; and 
internally, the pier on the south side of the 
remains of the rose window. The stone-work 
of this interesting feature of the work, inserted 
in older work, is very loose, and must be 
attended to. ‘The main western portal con- 
sists of several orders of enriched stone-work, 
of late Norman date, interpolated into the 
walling of an older doorway, the work being 
of much interest and beauty. The effect of 
the passing of so many years, and the bond 
not being good necessarily through the inser- 
tion of the work, is telling seriously upon the 
whole mass ; some of the stone-work has dis- 
appeared, other parts will fall unless sup- 
ported, and the whole is weak on account of 
the wide-open joints. The south-west portal 
is original. It is formed entirely of Roman 
bricks of several orders, and is remarkable as 
being the most ancient doorway of this design 
in the kingdom. It is in a miserable con- 
dition for want of pointing. ‘The inspection 
which I have made convinces me that un- 
less certain works of support are done, and 
done at once, material injury must result to 
the ruin. Those of the side arches which are 
in the worst condition, portions of the west 
front, and part of the masonry of the north- 
east pier of the nave, are so weak that they 
may fall at any time, and it is imperative that 
immediate steps should be taken to strengthen 
them. The above demand attention at once. 
In addition, the works I advise to be done 
are as follows: To exclude the passage of 
wet through the walling by grouting the loose 
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masonry on top, and afterwards covering it 
with a mass of cement concrete spread to a 
slope to throw off the wet. To rebuild the 
portions of the arches which have recently 
fallen, in order to increase the lateral sup- 
ports. To cut out all loose portions of the 
walling, and to replace the same stones and 
bricks in their original positions. To repoint 
the whole of the surfaces. To cover over the 
small remaining piece of vaulting to the south- 
west tower with cement concrete. There is 
at the north-east end of the north aisle a 
Norman window which calls for careful atten- 
tion. It is constructed of blocks of what has 
been light-coloured stone and _bright-red 
Roman bricks alternately, and it is, therefore, 
a very early example of colour-decoration. 
It is now in a ruined condition, some of the 
arch having fallen, all being loose for want of 
pointing, and the whole discoloured by flow 
of rain. Special care should be taken with 
this interesting feature of the building, and if 
possible the missing parts of the arch found 
and replaced. 
“E. P. Lorrus Brock, F.S.A., 
* Architect. 

‘* 36, Great Russell Street, W.C. 

“ Note.—In reply to inquiry addressed to 
me with respect to the original form of the 
roof of the nave: There can be but little 
doubt but that the nave itself had a timber 
roof; that as to the aisles being vaulted, I do 
not share the general belief that the arches 
over those of the nave are those of the 
clerestory windows. The result of my survey 
is rather to believe that there was a range of 
clerestory windows originally above the latter. 
In this case the design must have been very 
similar to the very early Norma naves of 
St. John’s, Chester, and Waltham Abbey, the 
triforium consisting in all alike of a large open 
arch, more or less filled in afterwards. There 
is here no passage in the thickness of the 
wall. The remaining south-west fragment of 
the gable wall will throw some light upon this 
inquiry when we can get to it. The pedi- 
ment of the central western portal is of the 
later date of the doorway, and the lower tier 
of interlaced arches has been cut through for 
it. The pillows of the interlaced arches, 
formed of brick, are so similar to those found 
in hypocausts of Roman villas that it is pos- 
sible that they were so employed originally.” 

VOL. XV. 


Mr. Hawkins suggested that arrangements be 
made for the immediate restoration of the 
portion of the ruins which must be done at 
once, and in order that funds should not be 
wanting to start with, he had great pleasure 
in giving Mr. Corbett his contribution (hand- 
ing over a cheque for £50). The Com- 
mittee then passed resolutions to the effect 
that it is most desirable that immediate 
action should be taken for their preservation 
on the lines laid down in that report, and 
thanking Mr. Horace Round for drawing 
attention to the subject. 

Prices for Caxtons.—A few typical 
illustrations of the sums formerly paid for 
Caxtons will interest our readers. In 1776 
John Radcliffe’s library was sold off by 
auction by Christie, the auctioneer whose 
name still survives. The collection included 
upwards of thirty Caxtons. Here are some 
of the prices : 

4S a 


5 5 0 
8 8 o 
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Chronicles of Englande, printed by Caxton, 
fine copy, 1480 
Dactrinal of Sapyence, printed by ‘Caxton, 
148 


1409 
The ty called Cathon, printed by Caxton, 
1403 
The Polytique Boke, named Tullius de 
Senectute, in Englyshe, printed by ell 
ton, 1481 . 
The Game and Playe of Chesse, printed iy 
Caxton... o 
The Boke of Jason, printed by Caxton * 10 
Legenda Aurea; or, the Golden Legend, 
printed by Caxton, 1483... ow. 915 0 


The absurdity of these prices will be apparent 
when we mention that of several of the above 
books only some half a dozen copies are 


known to exist. A singular fact worth men- 
tioning here is, that John Ratcliffe, whose 
library included these Caxtons and many 
other rare works, originally kept a chandler’s 
shop in the Borough ; quantities of old books 
were there brought to him from time to time 
for use in his shop.— Printing Times, Jan. 15, 
1887. 

Horsemanship in 1584.—It is curious 
to the modern reader to come across refer- 
ences to a work on horse-riding by “ Mr. 
Astley,” in a treatise which was published in 
London while Shakespeare lived here—Zhe 
Art of Riding, a translation from the Italian 
of Claudio Corte, 1584. At this time, when 
all the world is going to the Olympian games 
at Kensington to see whether the French can 
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really beat the English in feats of skill and 
activity, a few notes as to how horses were 
trained 300 years ago will be of interest: 
“The Corvetta is that motion which the 
crowe maketh when without flieing she 
leapeth and iumpeth vpon the ground: for 
Coruo in the Italian toong signifieth a crowe, 
and a leape in that sort is called Coruetta. 
Presate, I suppose, were so-called of the 
verbe Pesare, which in our language is to 
waie or balance. And the Italians, hauing 
tried the wait of anie thing, doo commonlie 
saie E cosa presata: so likewise metaphori- 
callie and by waie of resemblance, they called 
those liftings vp and lettings downe of the 
horsse feete in iust time and order, Pesate. 
This motion was in ancient time among the 
Italians termed Orsata, because the beare 
vseth such a heauing vp and downe with his 
bodie . . . . The Zampetta, or (as M. 
Claudio calleth it) La Gambetta is when the 
horse dooth put forward one leg before the 
other, either in his manage vpon halfe turnes, 
the Coruette, or at the stop standing firme ; 
which leg would be somewhat lifted vp from 
the ground whensoever the rider dooth so 
require. A horse being perfect in this lifting 
and putting forward of his leg, dooth become 
himselfe the better, not onelie in his turnes 
vpon the ground and the other somewhat 
aboue ground, but also in the manage turnes, 
and when he is cast about swiftlie, narrowe, 
and as it were without rest or time. You 
may teach your horse the Gambetta in an 
hollow ground made like vnto a boate or 
muskell shell, hauing little hils on either side, 
so that the plaine ground betwixt the hils be 
not larger than three or foure spans; you 
must thereunto put the helps before-said. 
But you had better teach him in the stable, 
by striking him with a rod vpon the inside of 
that leg, which you would haue him lift or 
put forward, adding thereunto your voice as 
‘Up! Up? which you must continue till 
the horse lifteth his leg. But so soone as he 
so dooth remooue your rod and giue him 
some bread or grasse, in signe he dooth con- 
tent you.” A succeeding chapter describes 
“‘ How to treat your horsse to kneele downe, 
and that he shall suffer his Maister onelie to 
ride him.” 

Popular Tales.—“ Tales have wings,” 
says Isaac D’Israeli eloquently, ‘ whether 


they come from the East or from the North, 
and they soon become denizens wherever 
they alight. Thus it has happened that the 
tale which charmed the wandering Arab in 
his tent, or cheered the northern peasant by 
his winter’s fireside, alike held on its journey 
io England and Scotland.” Were that judi- 
cious collector of the de/icia of literature to 
revisit the earth, says Mr. Clouston, he would 
probably be not a little surprised to know 
how universal are our household tales and 
popular fictions—that our nursery stories 
reach far into antiquity, the germs of many 
being found in apologues of Hindu or Bud- 
dhist invention, which were employed as 
vehicles of moral instruction. The “shoes 
of swiftness,” the ‘coat of invisibility,” and 
the “ sword of sharpness,” which the renowned 
hero Jack received from the grateful three- 
headed giant; the inexhaustible purse and 
wishing-hat of Fortunatus, play prominent 
parts in the household tales of peoples so 
diverse in race, religion, manners, and customs 
as the Norwegians, Frenchmen, Portuguese, 
Italians, Greeks, Arabs, Persians, Mongolians, 
Hinds, and Sinhalese. The wonderful ram, 
in the Norse tale, that produced golden 
ducats whenever one said, “Ram! ram! 
make money,” has its counterparts almost 
everywhere, and its prototype seems to be 
the all-bestowing Cow which figures in the 
great Indian epic the “ Rémdyana.” So, too, 
the magic cudgel, that belaboured everybody 
all round when its owner said, “ Stick! stick ! 
lay on,” found in the folk-tales of most 
European countries, is equally familiar to the 
people throughout India. Most of the bold 
exploits of Jack the Giant-killer occur in the 
Edda of Snorro, and in Persian and Indian 
romances. The prime nursery favourite, 
“ Whittington and his Cat,” is not only spread 
over Europe, but was known in Persia sixty 
years before the Worshipful Lord Mayor 
Whittington was born. But it is not solely 
in our nursery tales that this identity exists 
from Iceland to Ceylon ; such is also the case 
of popular European tales of common life. 
The subject of the humorous Scotch song, 
“The Barrin’ o’ the Door,” is known in Italy, 
Turkey, Arabia, and India. The fine old 
ballad of “The Heir of Linne” has its 
parallels and analogues in Italy, Turkey, 
Arabia, and Persia. The familiar jest of the 
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Englishman, the Irishman, and the Scotch- 
man and the Loaf is traceable to a Buddhist 
source dating more than two centuries B.c. 
The Irish legend of the clever little fellow 
who frequently duped his big tyrannical 
brother, and always profited by his own mis- 
fortunes, is known from Iceland to the banks 
of the Ganges. Many a well-worn “Joe 
Miller” has shaken the shoulders and wagged 
the beards of grave Asiatics ages upon ages 
before the putative compiler of that celebrated 
jest-book came on the world’s stage. 


SS 
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Mr. A. N. Palmer will publish by subscription, in 
one volume, Zhe History of the Parish Church of 
Wrexham. Mr. Palmer’s History of Ancient Tenures 
of Land in the Marches of North Wales is so well 
known as a splendid bit of local work that we are glad 
to be able to record this new book. 

The comparative study of popular tales has of late 
years received a stimulus in this country, by the 
establishment of the Folk-Lore Society, which has 
already done much good work ; and there appears to 
be, even among general readers, a rapidly increasing 
interest in the question of the origin and diffusion of 
folk-tales. Thanks to the labours of learned and 
indefatigable scholars, the folk-tales of many European 
as well as Asiatic countries have now been ‘‘ taken 
down from the mouths of the people,” and published 
in German, French, Italian, English, and other 
languages of Europe. But these collections are not 
generally accessible, and even if they were so, few 
readers could find time, or have much inclination, to 
study them separately, and afterwards compare the 
tales as they are current-in different countries. It has 
therefore been thought that a work which should 
bring together variants or versions of a number of 
familiar stories, and of incidents in folk-lore, might 
be calculated to prove both useful and entertaining. 
With this design, Mr. Clouston has composed his 
work, entitled, Popular Tales and Fictions: their 
Migrations and Transformations, which will shortly 
be issued in two vols. Mr. Clouston has spared no 
labour in order to bring the information he furnishes 
down to the latest discoveries in this department of 
literature. A considerable proportion of the European 
tales which he cites have never before appeared in 
English, while his wide acquaintance with Eastern 
fiction has enabled him to trace several popular stories 
to hitherto unnoticed sources. 


Messrs. William Pollard and Co., of Exeter, pro- 
pose, should the project meet with sufficient support, 
to reproduce at an early date the articles on Devon- 
shire Parochial History, which have appeared from 
time to time in the columns of the Exeter Gazette, 
The Western Morning News and elsewhere, under 
the title of Devonshire Parishes, by Charles Worthy. 
They will include descriptions of the various Churches, 
the result of personal visits, Heraldic Notes, and 
numerous Genealogical particulars, 

A meeting was held on January 29th in Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall, to consider the advisability of establishing a 
society (to be called the Selden Society) to encourage 
the study and advance the knowledge of the history 
of English law. The objects of the society include 
the printing of unedited MSS., and the publication of 
new editions and translations of works having an im- 
portant bearing on English legal history; the collec- 
tion of materials for a dictionary of Anglo-French and 
of law terms ; the collection of materials for a history 
of English law; the holding of meetings for the 
reading and discussion of papers; and publication of 
a selection of the papers read at the meetings, and of 
other original communications. Lord Justice Fry 
presided at the meeting, and among those present - 
were the American Minister, Mr. Phelps, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, Mr. Montagu Cookson, 
Q.C., and Mr. F. Pollock. Resolutions in favour of 
establishing the society were passed, the Lord Chief 
Justice, who moved that its name be the Selden 
Society, remarking that all the works of Selden were 
the writings of a man of great learning, of high 
character, and, in the best sense, of true liberality of 
mind. 

An interesting discovery has been reported to the 
authorities in Salford. Some workmen were engaged 
in making excavations in connection with the erection 
of a new building in New Oldfield Road, near the 
works of Messrs. Worrall and Sons, Ordsal Lane, 
when they came across a subterranean passage. An 
examination was at once made, the result showing 
that the passage is in good condition, and leads from 
Oldfield Road to Ordsal Lane. It is supposed to 
have been connected with Ordsal Old Hall, an old 
mansion of considerable historical interest. 


There have been completed in Chester Cathedral 
a series of works in marble mosaic, which (the 
Times says) exceed in importance of aim and 
extent of area any similar work of modern times. 
This is the set of mosaics for the decoration 
of the north wall of the nave. In each bay there 
stands one of the great figures of Old Testa- 
ment history, Abraham, Moses, David, and Elijah ; 
on either side of these are panel spaces filled with 
group compositions, which illustrate some leading 
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incidents in the life of the central figure. The special 
interest of the work consists in the fact that it is in 
marble mosaic, composed of an infinite number of 
small ¢esser@, such as one sees in an old Roman pave- 
ment, but such as have very rarely been used in wall 
decorations either in ancient or modern times. The 
present age has seen a great revival of the mosaic art, 
but almost exclusively of the Venetian type, with 
gorgeous colours and backgrounds of blazing gold. 

Important Roman remains have been discovered at 
Lescar (Basses Pyrénées). It is conjectured that the 
explorers have lighted on the site of the Roman town 
Beneharnum, which was destroyed by the Goths as 
they passed onward to the invasion of Spain. 

On Saturday, 15th January, John Simmonds, city 
horn-blower, of Ripon, died, at the age of eighty-five. 
Deceased had held the position forty-three years, and 
succeeded his father, Benjamin Simmonds. Simmonds 
was a prominent personage at the Millenary Festival, 
where the blowing of the Wakeman’s Horn, a cere- 
mony which has been kept up every night since Saxon 
times, was an interesting feature. 

Scarsdale House, Kensington, is to be sold, with 
its extensive grounds. It has been in the Curzon 
family for many years. This curious old house, which 
was built in the reign of James I., is supposed to be 
the oldest house in Kensington, and is described in 
Miss Thackeray’s Old Kensington. There are some 
curious old mantelpieces in the drawing-rooms, of 
carved alabaster, all the rooms are panelled, and they 
contain some fine old china. 

The chambers known as 6 and 7, King’s Bench 
Walk, Inner Temple, are about to be pulled down 
and rebuilt. Advantage will be taken of the oppor- 
tunity to widen the Whitefriars entrance to the 
Temple, which is inconveniently narrow, and a new 
and handsome gate will replace the ancient wooden 
structure at present in use. It has been suggested 
that old Temple Bar should form the new gateway. 

Sir John Steell has completed the medallion, with 
head in alto relzevo, of Sir Walter Scott, for erection 
in Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey. The basis of 
the work is the cast for the statue of Sir Walter, which 
forms part of the monument in Prince’s Street, Edin- 
burgh. A mask of Sir Walter’s face which had been 
taken after death has been used by the sculptor in 
modelling the medallion, so that the head for West- 
minster may be regarded as one of the most exact in 
its proportions yet given to the public. -It is on a 
colossal scale—the medallion measuring 30 inches by 
23 inches, and is surrounded by a plain marble mould- 
ing with an entablature at the foot bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “1771—Scott—1832.” 

On the 17th ult. Messrs. Puttick and Simpson sold 
by auction a copy of the first edition of Caxton’s 


The Game and Playe of Chesse. The copy was per- 
fect, with the exception of two blank leaves. Only 
ten copies of this edition are known. The book was 
bought by Mr. Quaritch for £645. 


The church of St. Michael, Workington, was de- 


_ stroyed by fire on Monday.the 17th January. The 


fire was discovered in the north-west corner of the 
tower about five o’clock, near the heating apparatus. 
All efforts to save the building were in vain, except as 
regards the tower and its peal of bells and clock. 
These were preserved, and the parish registers were 
rescued, but the nave and chancel were completely 
gutted by the fire. The organ and three fine stained- 
glass windows were destroyed, as were also two valu- 
able paintings in the chancel, representing the Ascen- 
sion and the Descent from the Cross. 


The parish church of Holy Trinity in Michelgate 
is about to be restored and enlarged. The building 
is Early English in style, and the original design for 
the restoration was on similar lines ; but on the ground 
of expense, effect, and historical and antiquarian truth, 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, who was consulted by the 
building committee, recommended the adoption of a 
later style. The new work will, therefore, be Perpen- 
dicular in character, and will comprise new chancel, 
organ chamber, vestries, north aisle (having two 
entrances), clerestory, and roof. Only lately they 
were pulling down the old churches of York. Now 
they are enlarging them. All traces of their archzeo- 
logical value will of course be lost ; but how monstrous 
it is that these buildings should be allowed to be spoilt 
like this ! 

Excavations at Herculaneum have brought to light 
libraries in a perfect state of preservation. Escretoires 
or cases arranged along the walls held the books or 
rolls, that is, volumina or tablet-books (472), laid on 
their sides. The libraries were suitably partitioned 
into numbered cases, for Vospicus says that the 
“sixth” case of the Ulpian Library, founded by 
Trajan, contained an “ivory book.” The room dis- 
covered at Herculaneum resembled a sort of “den” 
or working-room, so smal] that the student or writer 
could by reaching out his hand touch either wall. 
According to Pliny, the Younger, these cases or sets 
of pigeon-holes were called armaria; Seneca terms 
them /ocumenta ; Juvenal, folulé ; and Martial, mudi. 
These receptacles were about the height of a man. 
The book-rolls were laid in these pigeon-hole cases 
very much in the same way as a modern dealer in 
wall-paper arranges his rolls, care being taken always 
that the knob (ambiculus) bearing the pittactum, or 
title-ticket or label, should be outward, and that the 
rolls should not be piled upon one another. 

The missal that accompanied as a present from 
Rome the Papal bull proclaiming Henry VIII. of 
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England ‘ Defender of the Faith” is said to be the 
most magnificent manuscript in the world. It is 
executed with wondrous art in letters of gold upon 
purple vellum. The German Government paid the 
Duke of Hamilton £10,000 for it, and snapped it up 
while authorities at the British Museum were bickering 
for it and trying to get it for a lower price. So far as 
is known, it is the most costly book in existence. 

An interesting volume in the possession of the 
Nesbit-Hamilton family has a collection of dates 
written on the first page which are quite a history. It 
appears that a large-print Prayer-book in 1760, be- 
longing to Lady Robert Manners, was borrowed by 
Secker, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose sight was 
failing, for use at the marriage of George III., and 
also on subsequent occasions. By degrees a super- 
stition arose connected with the use of the book—that 
it brought happiness to the married couple—and it 
has been, therefore, borrowed by the Royal Family 
many times, 

A Roman leaden coffin has recently been found on 
some land leading to Plumstead Common from Wick- 
ham Lane. Mr. W. H. Smith has written an account 
of it for us, and this will be printed in our next issue. 

The ‘‘ Horns” at Kennington, which is in course of 
re-erection, is a tavern with a long history and a great 
reputation. It existed as a coaching inn at least three 
hundred years ago, and probably long before. During 
the present century it has been chiefly famous for its 
great assembly-room. 

Saturday, the 12th February, was appointed for the 
private view of the Spring Exhibition of the Nineteenth 
Century Art Society, at the Conduit Street Galleries, 
and the Exhibition opened to the public on the follow- 
ing Monday.’ There are several pictures of interest to 
the antiquary, and the whole collection is one of 
much interest. Mr. Lott’s “Crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral,” showing the Lady Chapel and burying- 
place of St. Thomas a Beckett ; Mr. Austin Carter’s 
‘*A Roman Letter-writer ;” Mr. Cooper’s ‘*Old Manor 
Farm near Windsor ;” Mr. Couchman’s ‘‘ Doorway of 
St. John the Baptist Chapel, Westminster Abbey,” 
were among those which we specially noted. 

The clearing away of the débris from the founder 
which recently took place in the ancient town wall of 
Southampton along the Western Shore Road has dis- 
closed a most interesting relic, viz.: the remains of 
the water gate to the Castle of Southampton. The 
gate is but a little above the level of the roadway, and 
from its size and position with regard to the castle, it 
is conjectured it was the principal entrance from that 
side leading up by steps into the castle. The arch 
at the top is completely gone, but the two sides, 
containing each a recess for the portcullis, are in a 
capital state of preservation, the lines of masonry being 





sharply defined, and the style of the architecture is 
Early English— probably fourteenth century work. 
We hope to give a more detailed account of this in 
our next issue from the pen of Mr. T. W. Shore. 
Some time ago a portion of a cinerary or funeral 
urn was turned up in a field on the farm of Capuck 
at Jedburgh, near where the Roman road crosses the 
Oxnam Water. Mr. Walter Laidlaw, Abbey Gardens, 
for the Marquis of Lothian, got possession of the urn, 
and, having made excavations where the relic was 
found, he has been successful in discovering other 
portions of the urn, besides fragments of thinner un- 


glazed wheel pottery of smaller size and apparently . 


later date, probably fragments of vessels for domestic 
use, and pieces of iron very much corroded. The urn 
seems to have been about a foot high, and it appears 
to have had two handles, a peculiarity worth noting. 
A thorough examination of the place having been 
made, the foundations of three distinct buildings were 
come upon. The walls have been three feet thick, 
and these have been supported by buttresses with a 
projection of two feet at the base and two feet broad. 
Those at the corners had a breadth of three feet. The 
buttresses are five feet apart. About ten feet to the 
left of this are the foundations of the two other build- 
ings, which are of considerably smaller dimensions, 
and show no buttresses. The stones are all rough 
and undressed. Special interest attaches to the dis- 
covery on account of the proximity of the remains to 
the Roman road. About twenty years ago the hilt of 
a Roman sword was found in the bed of the river 
close by. 





Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies 


—<>———. 

Society of Antiquaries.—Jan. 20.—Dr. E. Fresh- 
field, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. G. H. Blakesley, by 
the kindness of Mr. W. K. Welch, exhibited a carved 
panel of Italo-Greek work, with a representation of 
the death-bed of St. Francis. The panel bears date 
1680.—Mr. W. J. Hardy exhibited a fine example of 
an apostle spoon, with London hall-marks for 1604. 
—Mr. J. G. Waller exhibited a rubbing of, and read 
some notes on, a singular incised slab at Séclin, near 
Lille, bearing a figure of St. Piat.—The Rev. E. B. 
Savage communicated some notes descriptive of a cup- 
marked stone from Ballagawne in the Isle of Man, 
which was held in great fear and reverence by the 
neighbourhood.—Mr., G. L. Gomme read a communi- 
cation on the history of Malmesbury as a village com- 
munity. 

Royal Society of Literature.—Jan. 26.—Sir P. 
Colquhoun, President, in the chair.—A paper was 
read by Mr. R. B, Holt ‘On the Culture of the 
Ancient Britons.” 
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Numismatic.—Jan. 20.—Dr. R. L. Poole, V.P., 
in the chair.—Col. H. H. Kitchener exhibited a 
‘6 Medjedieh ” struck by the late Mahdi and issued at 
Khartoum.—The other exhibitions were: Mr. H. 
Montagu, four shillings of Henry VII. ; Mr. Copp, a 
Tanner's ninepence and a copper farthing of Cromwell ; 
Mr. Webster, a silver medal of Cardinal Antoine 
Perrenot de Granvelle, Archbishop of Besancon, by 
Lione Lioni ; Mr. Krumbholz, a shilling of Elizabeth ; 
and the Rev. G. F. Crowther, forgeries of pennies of 
Ethered, Archbishop of Canterbury, of Alfred the 
Great struck in London, and of John struck at 
Durham.—A paper on the medals of the Popes Inno- 
cent VIII. and Alexander VI., written by the late 
Archdeacon Pownall, was read. 

Historical.—Jan. 20.—Mr. C. A. Fyffe in the 
chair.—Mr. Oscar Browning’ read a paper “ On the 
Attitude of England towards the French Revolution 
and Napoleon.’ 

Philological.—Jan. 21.—Mr. A. J. Ellis, V.P., 
in the chair.—Dr. J. A. H. Murray made his annual 
report on the progress of the Society’s ‘‘ New English 
Dictionary,” which he is editing for the Clarendon Press. 

Malton Field Naturalists’ and Scientific 
Society.—Nov. 6.—Professor Williamson, LL.D., 
F.R.S., of Owens College, attended, as President, the 
sixth annual conversazione. The Hon. Henry Fitz- 
william, of The Lodge, hadsent some oldandinteresting 
engravings, relics from the battlefield of Giniss, Egypt ; 
old street-lamps from Constantinople ; rock speci- 
mens collected between first and second cataracts on 
the Nile, relics from Egyptians’ tombs, and other 
smaller articles of value. Mr. Banks sent a splendid 
collection of hand-painted china; Major J. H. 
Legard a number of preserved heads of animals shot 
by himself in India, Zulu weapons of warfare, dresses, 
etc. Mr. George Howard, of Castle Howard, lent 
several valuable cases of stuffed birds, and a pair of 
half-petrified horns found in a bog 50 feet below the 
surface. Mr. Ashwell sent in curious designs worked 
in feathers and shells ; and Messrs. Hardy, Shepherd 
and Sinclair-Rogers lent a valuable lot of oil-paintings 
and engravings.—The President gave an address on 
**The Transition from the Carboniferous Vegetation 
of the Northern Coal-field to that of the Yorkshire 
Oolites.” 

Chester Archzological and Historic Society.— 
November 8.—A paper was read by Mr. J. Hewitt, 
entitled ‘*Notes on the Crypts and Rows of 
Chester.” Mr. Hewitt assigned the formation of 
both, as they are seen at present, to medizeval times, 
whatever may have preceded them in the Roman age. 
After speaking of the ancient architecture of Chester 
as a patchwork of many periods, though built upon 
the Roman lines, he pointed out that the ravages of 
the Danes and Northumbrians did much to destroy 
the Roman work ; and the Normans of a later period 
left no trace of the Saxon except a few interesting 
head-crosses in St. John’s Church. Thus the Roman 
and Saxon erections in their turn were ruthlessly 
thrown down, to be superseded by Norman and early 
English buildings. Yet no Norman architecture had 
been preserved to us, save in St. John’s Church and 
the Cathedral of St. Werburgh; and so up to the 
twelfth century Chester must have been erected at 
least four times, corresponding to the British, Roman, 


Saxon, and Norman occupations. He had yet failed 
to read of any Roman buildings in England or on the 
Continent having the slightest approach to the features 
of our rows, although the streets of Chester were built 
upon the stereotyped Roman lines. Having briefly 
brought up the progress of the city to the Norman 
age, when the Castle of Chester was erected by 
William the Conqueror, and the walls repaired and 
strengthened, he said this protection from the Welsh 
and other enemies of the city, together with the 
powerful character of the Norman Earls of Chester, 
laid the real foundations of Chester as a seat of com- 
merce. Domestic buildings of the Norman period 
were extremely scarce in England, not one being in 
Chester. The general character of the houses altered 
little during the three centuries which followed the 
Conquest, and a description of them by Mr. Cutts 
indicated gables fronting to the streets, with a first- 
floor raised above the level of the street, and a short 
stairway leading from the street to the first-floor, 
which was the shop-floor. The cellar was lighted by 
a window, and reached by a door below these stairs, 
A passage alongside the shop on the first-floor led to 
a staircase at the back. The floor above the shop was 
used for living purposes, and the loft for the storage of 
goods, which were lifted to it by a crane which pro- 
jected from a door in the gable, Twelfth and thir- 
teenth century buildings at Cluny, St. Antonin, and 
Amiens were examples of this style of architecture. 
The period of great commercial prosperity on the 
Continent occurred in the Middle Ages, and their 
medizval towns were, in consequence, larger and 
handsomer than ours, In the second place, there had 
been no great outburst of prosperity in those countries 
since to encourage the pulling down of the medizval 
houses; while in England our commercial growth, 
which came later, has had the result of clearing away 
nearly all of our old town-houses except a few old- 
fashioned places left outside the tide of commercial 
innovations. A walk through some of the towns of 
Normandy would enable the student and artist better 
to realize the picturesque effect of an old English town 
than any amount of diligence in putting together the 
fragments of old towns which remain to us. He had 
ventured to quote this from Scenes and Characters of 
the Middle Ages, in order to show that, with the ex- 
ception of the rows, the buildings of Chester are built 
very much upon the medizval plan. Bearing in mind 
that the basement consisted of a groined vault, with 
low doorway and window under the external steps 
leading to the principal floor, elevated four or five feet 
above the street-level, we arrive at the real subjects of 
the meeting—the crypts and rows of Chester. 
The lecturer further showed the general agreement 
between the crypt yet remaining under the premises 
of Messrs. Brown, in Eastgate Street, and the Con- 
tinental examples of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. Here were still, in perfect condition, the 
entrance and windows, with the frontage to the cellar ; 
so that, leaving out the more modern encroachment 
built in front of the cellar entrance, the plan would 
correspond with the description of medizeval houses 
given by Mr. Cutts. The ideas were the same in the 
main, proving that, although Chester streets are built 
upon Roman lines, a general reformation in the houses 
must have taken place during the period between the 
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twelfth and fifteenth centuries; and the most complete 
example of an early arrangement in Chester is the 
Falcon Cocoa-House, in Lower Bridge Street. Though 
erected so late as the end of the sixteenth century, it 
is built upon the lines of a much earlier plan, thus 
seeming to be an old copy of a very much older 
original, the value of which is enhanced by its being 
unique in Chester. Here can be seen the identical 
arrangement of steps, partly external and partly in- 
ternal, leading up to the first-floor level, under a 
massive stone arch. The lecturer proceeded to show 
how the rows were, probably, formed by the building 
out of the houses above until they reached over so as 
to cover the steps already spoken of as leading to the 
ground-floor. It was probably impossible to define 
when and why the rows were formed, but it must have 
been a general undertaking when the idea did present 
itself. The formation of the crypts of Chester the 
lecturer assigned to the period between the accession 
of Richard I. (1189) and the death of Henry III. 
(1272), the oldest of them being that on the premises 
of Mr. Newman, ironmonger, Bridge Street. The 
vaulting consists of small stones similar to the general 
work in early English erections. A treasure-hole lined 
with oak was found under one of the steps. He dis- 
credited the current assumption that this crypt was 
used as a chapel; and, proceeding to the second oldest 
crypt—that under the Crypt Chambers, Eastgate Row 
—said it must have been erected within twenty or 
thirty years of the completion of the Bridge Street 
crypt. The crypt in Watergate Street had been 
assigned to the year 1180, but the architecture of it 
was coeval with the death of Henry III., nearly a 
century later (after the rise of the decorated Gothic, 
but before its full development). The crypt formerly 
under Messrs. Beckett’s premises, with the massive 
arches under the old Blue Posts Inn (now the shop of 
Mr. James Jones, bootmaker) and Messrs. J. R. Dutton 
and Sons, Bridge Street, were also touched upon. His 
conclusion was that the Chester crypts were identical 
with others existing in various towns of England, and 
were beautiful examples of a general, and not special, 
character, and that they did not include a domestic 
crypt chapel. The lecturer illustrated his subject by 
means of a number of cleverly executed drawings and 
plans, copies of the latter being circulated among the 
audience. 

Midland Institute, Archeological Section.— 
Mr. J. A. Cossins presided.—A paper was read by 
Mr. W. G. Fretton, F.S.A., on the Hospital of St. 
John the Baptist at Coventry. The lecturer said 
that this was a medizeval institution founded for the 
relief of the sick, infirm, and permanent poor. Up 
to the time of its foundation there was no institu- 
tion whatever to provide for such emergencies. 
Edmund, Archdeacon of Coventry from 1160 to 1176, 
a man of great influence, determination, and con- 
siderable wealth, took great interest in the matter, and 
procured the sanction of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to a grant of some lands for the purpose. He 
himself bore the whole cost of erection, and decided 
upon naming it after St. John the Baptist. The 
lecturer proceeded to detail the varying fortunes of 
the hospital from that time to the present day, noting 
the various bequests of land and gifts of money, and 
describing the rules and regulations of the institution. 





York Institute. —A paper was read by the 
Rev. J. H. Wicksteed on the * Men of the Lake 
Dwellings,” giving an account of his own re- 


searches in the Continental lake districts. He de- 
scribed the Swiss lakes, and alluded with particularity 
to discoveries of modern antiquaries in the ‘‘relic 
beds,” which indicated the sort of people who lived 
there in very early times. The curiosities and 
relics were of three sorts, and were always found 
in one particular order. Primitive men erected plat- 
forms leading from the land to the water, which being 
removed left them secure and protected from their 
human enemies and from wild animals. First there 
were the men of the Stone Age; then came those of 
the Bronze Age, who seized the dwellings of their 
predecessors, and lastly appeared tae men of the Iron 
Age, who invaded the huts of the Stone and the 
Bronze men, and went still further into the water. 
There were evidences to show that the dwellings of 
those men were thatched. In the Berne Museum was 
a skate made out of the bone of a horse, which showed 
that when the lakes were frozen over the villagers 
used to indulge in the pastime of skating. A variety 
of implements were exhibited by the lecturer as having 
been discovered by him in his lake explorations. 
One was a small sickle, which had been used for reap- 
ing handfuls of corn. Even the wheat had left its 
impression on the mud. He found large quantities of 
bones, which did not include those of either the 
mouse or the rat, and implements and utensils used 
for domestic and other purposes. In the museum at 
Como were heaps of hazel nuts and dried apples, the 
latter having been cut in two and their cores extracted. 


- This showed that there had been a winter store for 


these early men. There was also linseed, showing 
that they understood the cultivation of flax. The 
lecturer explained that his second tour, to the Italian 
lakes, was a failure, the season being very wet. In 
his Austrian lake tour he discovered extensive re- 
mains of lake-dwellings. He found an earthenware 
fragment, crescent-shaped at the top, which he thought 
was part of a pillar on which early mankind used to 
rest when weary. His brother and others, who were 
good authorities on these matters, however, concluded 
that it was the fragment of an object of reverence or 
superstition. It was the only indication they had that 
those early men had any religion at all. It was known 
from ancient authors that primitive mankind paid 
reverence to the moon. Job, one of the earliest, said, 
“Though I behold the moon walking in brightness,” 
etc. At the present time there were many super- 
stitions in connection with it. How did these early 
men dispose of their dead? Did they burn them? 
Had they done so, remains indicating it would have 
been found. Some people thought they consigned the 
bodies to the water, but the nations of antiquity paid 
too much respect to their dead to adopt that course. 
The mystery as to what became of the dead had, 
happily, been cleared up, a tomb having been found 
in Switzerland in which the bodies of these primitive 
men were laid in their ‘“‘last, long sleep.” They 
knew the bodies were those of the lake-dwellers, 
because of the implements and other articles found 
about them. Twenty bodies were buried in a grave, 
their feet being placed towards the centre, and they 
were in a crouching attitude, Savages always slept 
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with their knees drawn up and their hands covering 
their faces. As those early men died, so they were 
buried. Some of the skeletons of females in the tomb 
were adorned with ornaments and articles of jewellery; 
and beneath the head of one woman’s remains were 
found a number of hair-pins as long as skewers. It 
was certain those primitive inhabitants flourished 
more than 2,000 years ago. Remains of extinct 
animals had been discovered, which left no doubt as 
to man’s antiquity. Had anything been found in 
relation to that time to support the Darwinian theory 
that man had sprung from the ape? The skulls of 
these primitive men were those of people full of 
intellectual power; they bore evidence of as great 
a brain as the average European of the nineteenth 
century. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—Decem- 
ber 27, the Rev. Dr. Bruce inthe chair.—S::veral articles 
of antiquity and books, bearing on diff.ient subjects, 
had been presented to the association by various 
societies, etc. ; and the thanks of the meeting were 
directed to be sent to those by whom they had been 

resented. The Secretary announced that the River 
Tyne Commissioners had lent the society a British 
bronze sword, which had been found in the river, and 
also a medal enclosed in a strong glass case, that had 
been placed beneath the Tyne Bridge which was 
built in 1775. A vote of thanks was accorded to the 
Commissioners, and also to the Newcastle and Gates- 
head Water Company for an ancient urn which had 
been discovered ina burial mound at West Hallington 
reservoir. The following papers were read: ‘‘ Notes 
on a Terrier of the Manor of Tynemouth and Preston 
of 1649,” by Mr. Horatio A. Adamson; “John 
Cunningham, Pastoral Poet of Newcastle,” by Mr. 
John Robinson ; and ‘‘ Notes on a Burial Mound at 
West Hallington Reservoir,” by Mr. R. C, Hedley. 

Buxton Literary and Philosophical Society. — 
On November 9 the Court House was crowded by 
members and friends of the above society, to hear a 
lecture by the Rev. J. M. Mello, Rector of St. 
Thomas’s, Chesterfield. Mr. Mello commenced by 
referring to the different fauna and flora that existed 
in this country as compared with the earliest times 
they could trace back to. Prehistoric man was an 
interesting subject to deal with, and they gathered 
some traces of his existence in the gravel-pits and the 
deposits of floors and caverns. The works of an 
intelligent being had been dug up in certain places. 
In the rude stone implements they had distinct evi- 
dence that men were living at that remote period in 
that part of the world. No one could doubt that 
these instruments were the work of man. They were, 
considering the time, as distinct works of art as was the 
watch in these days. Man as he first appeared was 
in a very primitive state—the state denoted as the 
Stone age, when tools, instruments, and weapons 
were made of stone, probably supplementing them 
with the antlers of the deer, and bones, and probably 
implements of wood, which latter had perished. They 
were at this date unacquainted with the use of metals. 
The further back they went in time the ruder and 
less differentiated were the instruments. Some speci- 
mens he had on the table which had been found in 
Cresswell Cave. These primitive tools and weapons 
were made in the simplest manner possible. The 


Eskimo scraper which was used to-day was very much 
after the style of the implement used by ancient man. 
As they rose in the scale of time they saw a steady 
improvement in the implements used. At the caves 
of Cresswell he found a marked change in the charac- 
ter of the instruments as they descended through the 
deposits of cave earth. The flint tools disappeared as 
they got farther down, when they came to hammers 
made of pebbles of the district. Cresswell Caves and 
Kent’s Hole, ame had yielded many examples 
of implements. The lecturer next proceeded to deal 
with the animal life of the period, and pictured the 
appearance of the surrounding country. Where they 
now lived were once heard the cries of the wild 
animals, Buried in the sand and earth accumulated 
in the caves were found the bones of the animals then 
living. The animals now called Arctic were driven 
hither by the weather. There was the elk, and the 
huge mammoth, the Elephas Arcticus, rhinoceros, 
tichorinus, the grisly bear, and the brown bear of 
Europe, wolves, and foxes, while there had been 
found remains of the wild boar. With the change in 
the weather denoted by the periods of the year some 
of these animals changed their habitation. They now 
found another influx of visitors. Among these would 
be lions, leopards, and spotted hyenas, and in some 
of their rivers the burly hippopotamus. There was 
thus an intermingling of the Arctic and other species, 
The bones they found were no chance accumulation. 
The evidence showed that many of them were de- 
posited in the various spots near to which the 
animals died. There was no Manders’ Menagerie 
in those days and consequent burial of animals. 
He pointed out that an entire skeleton had been 
found in a cave at Wirksworth, where the rhinoceros 
was disinterred. They found both young and old 
animals lying together. The great devourer of the 
bulk of these animals was, they believed, the hyena. 
This animal was in the habit of dragging its victims 
into its cave, eating all the flesh and rejecting only 
the very hardest portion. Such animals as were now 
only to be found in South Africa inhabited these parts, 
and man was their companion. The early paleo- 
lithic man was an artist. On the bones and ivory 
of the mammoth and pieces of stone were found most 
realistic sketches. There were figures of the reindeer, 
bear, and mammoth itself. In some cases the human 
form was drawn. Man was represented in all respects 
as the Eskimo of to-day, clothed in reindeer skin. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins concluded that there was a 
blood-relationship between paleolithic man and those 
found in Greenland and the far north of America. 
In Belgium, recently, a cave had been explored, and 
in it, with the extinct mammalia, were found two 
skeletons undoubtedly of paleolithic man. They 
were persons of a short race, and the skull had a 
retreating forehead. One of the skeletons was that 
of a woman. He then passed on to treat of the 
Neolithic age. They found the dog, sheep, goat, and 
short-horned ox. The stone implements used by 
man at this time were not so rude, and pottery and 
earthenware made by hand and baked were found. 
Wheat, barley, millet, apples, pears, as well as peas, 
had been discovered. It appeared that the man of 
that date used rough matting and flax wherewith to 


cover himself. Mr. Mello then referred to the upward - 
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course of civilization and the burying of the dead. 
The Bronze age was next touched upon, and the 
lecturer alluded to the fact that they found some 
of the moulds in which the implements were cast, 
and the remains of numerous foundries had been 
discovered in Switzerland and other countries. The 
swords of the Bronze age were leaf-shaped. When 
analysed, the metals used were found to be in the 
same proportion everywhere. From the Bronze age 
they passed into the Historic period. Bronze orna- 
ments were much used by the Romans, and many of 
them had, no doubt, seen specimens at Poole’s 
Cavern, and one, if he remembered rightly, beauti- 
fully inlaid with silver. Poole’s Hole and Cresswell 
offered for a time a shelter to the men and women of 
that day, for it was better for them to meet the wolves 
than these un-Christian hordes. In fancy, they might 
imagine the Christian hymn re-echoing in the lime- 
stone cave, or under the spreading tree in the wood 
around. He had sketched the early remains which 
told them of the past, and they, the men of to-day, 
took their place in the triumphal march of progress 
—the victories of mind over matter, the end of which 
was beyond the boundaries of time itself. 

Leeds Geological Association.—Nov. 27.—A 
paper was given by Mr. Benjamin Holgate, on ‘‘ Sur- 
face Indications a Guide to the Geology of a District.” 
Mr. Hardcastle (President of the Association) occu- 
pied the chair.—Mr. Holgate commenced by saying 
that amongst the many pleasures accruing to geolo- 
gists, either by road or by rail, was that of observing 
the contour of the country passed through, and stated 
that, irrespective of the physical features observed, 
the colour and nature of the soil should be noted; 
likewise the vegetation afforded a clue to the geology 
of the district. Thus it happens that many forma- 
tions close together differ in colour, and perhaps it 
may not be too bold an assertion to state that a 
geologist may go the length and breadth of the 
United Kingdom and judge by colour alone. Thus, 
he said, in the magnesian limestone of the Permians 
we have respectively the brown, red, and white of the 
lower, middle, and upper divisions, the red of the 
new red sandstone or trias, the greens and browns of 
the lias, the yellowish-gray of the lower oolites, the 
blue of the Oxford clay, the gray and white of the 
Portland beds, the white of the chalk, and the browns 
of the tertiaries. The older school of geologists 
judged principally in this manner, and were, broadly 
speaking, correct. Again, different rocks, from their 
structure and composition, weather differently. Mr. 
Holgate showed this by diagrams. A country com- 
posed of the outcrops of beds of sandstones and shales, 
alternately occurring, would by the ordinary proccss 
of denudation form crags and flat surfaces, with 
waterfalls. On the other hand, a country composed 
of uniform hard rocks would be undulating in its 
character. Again, the vegetation can often be relied 
upon ; for instance, who can forget in the course of a 
mountain ramble in the north-west of Yorkshire the 
sharp transition from the brown heather of the mill- 
stone grit to the bright green of the sweet grass grow- 
ing upon the mountain limestone? 

Leeds Naturalists’ Club.—Oct. 31.—Mr. F. W. 
Branson, F.C.S., in the chair—A paper by Mr. 
George Paul on ‘ The Fossil Tree at Clayton.” After 
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referring to the fact that vast numbers of persons have 
visited the fossil tree at Clayton, as showing the 
general interest excited by the discovery, the lecturer 
observed that, although rare, the fossil at that place 
was not the only one known in this country, and, 
indeed, since the discovery of the one in question six 
or seven more had been unearthed in the same district. 
Attention was then drawn to the vast period of time 
which must have elapsed since the tree was in a grow- 
ing condition, during which all the subsequent geo- 
logical series of strata have been deposited, a period 
involving an inconceivable lapse of time. A descrip- 
tive reference was then made to the relationship, or 
rather contrasts, between the botanical morphology 
of the sigillaria and other coal-plants and that of 
existing plants.—Mr. Adamson gave details of the 
first fossil tree alluded to by the lecturer, an abstract 
of its measurement, and a statement of its geological 
position, and briefly described the second tree since 
discovered in close proximity. The group in Darley 
Street, Bradford, was also described, and a phote- 
graph of the largest shown. The recent discovery at 
Ilkley was noticed.—Two fossil teeth, probably of 
Elephas primigenius, from the gravel near Peter- 
borough, were shown by H. Berridge ; and specimens 
of Serpentine, from Cathkin Braes, Glasgow, and 
some Swiss minerals, by J. F. C. Sieber. 

Chester Natural Science Society.—The fol- 
lowing paper on the “ Silting up of the Dee since the 
Roman Occupation of Chester,” containing much in- 
teresting archeological evidence, was read before this 
society in November last by Mr. W. Shone, F.G.S.: 
In 1732, under the Act 6 Geo. II., cap. 30, Parlia- 
ment vested in one Nathaniel Kinderley a large tract 
of land which then belonged to the city, called the 
‘* White Sands,” on consideration of his recovering 
and preserving the navigation in such manner that 
there shall be ‘‘ 16 foot of water in every part of the 
river” at a ‘‘moderate spring tide,” for ships and 
vessels to come and go toand from the city of Chester, 
shortly afterwards reduced to 15 feet. is was to 
be done by contracting the river (which at that period 
diffused itself over these white sands) by means of 
sea walls, banks, etc., which should confine the river 
to one certain course from Chester to the sea. The 
White Sands extended from the new or Water Tower 
by ‘Blacon Marsh,” to “ Weppraw” Gutter, near 
Flint. For several years before Nathaniel Kinderley 
obtained the Act for ‘‘ recovering and preserving the 
navigation” of the Dee, the matter was much dis- 
cussed by the citizens of Chester in their assemblies, 
At the assembly held October 9, 1730, it was ordered 
that Kinderley’s scheme be referred to a committee 
consisting of the mayor, justices of the peace, sheriffs, 
aldermen, and peers, and the rest of the members of 
this House, to meet at the Prentice (at the Cross) to 
consider the same proposal, and to take the evidence 
of the merchants, tradesmen, and masters of ships 
with regard to these proposals. This committee re- 
ported on January 30th, 1731, among other things, as 
follows: ‘* We likewise conceive that from and after 
the river is made navigable, a property may be vested 
in the undertaker (Kinderley) in and to all soil or 
ground commonly called the White Sands, as by the 
Act of Navigation of the 12th King William III., 
was intended to be vested in the mayor and citizens 
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of Chester. And we likewise conceive that from and 
after the said river is made ws such part of 
the Roodee adjoining between the Crane and the 
Point (Wilcox’s) as is now staked out for that purpose 
may be granted to the undertaker. But we are of 
opinion that the stones and materials of the Water 
Tower are not in the power of this city to grant, and 
as to the timber, stones, and materials of this city’s 
old works, we are of opinion that the undertaker 
may have the same for and towards the perfecting of 
the navigation, and not otherwise.” At an assembly 
held March roth, 1731, they resolved to reserve to 
the citizens the Roodee, the land now known as the 
Tower Field Gardens, and a frontage to the river 
from Wilcox’s Point to ‘* Mr. Robinson’s Crane.” It 
would appear that the Roodee and the Water Tower 
had both narrow escapes at this time, for Kinderley 
attempted to get possession of this land, while the 
Water Tower only escaped pulling down through the 
doubt of the legal authority of the assembly to grant 
any such permission to him (see minute in Assembly 
Book for March 3rd, 1733). With the carrying out 
of Kinderley’s scheme the river was taken from the 
Cheshire and thrust against the Flintshire shore, and 
confined within its present artificial course from 
Chester to Connah’s Quay. It is important to note 
that at the time Kinderley carried out his navigation 
works the river was in a bad state, for at an as- 
sembly held at the Common Hall of Pleas, July 29, 
1731, ‘‘a petition of the merchants, grocers, and 
other tradesmen within this city, setting forth that 
they of late suffered very much by the navigation 
works being out of repair, the current of the river 
being changed and now running over the said works, 
whereby two of the petitioners’ boats were lately 
sunk there and the goods therein much damaged, and 
they will not be able to bring any boats or vessels 
near this city unless the breach in the said works is 
immediately repaired.” In 1662, Fuller, in his 
Worthies of the City, speaks of the rings for fasten- 
ing ships existing in the Water Tower; but ‘‘ only 
for sight,” as no vessel could come up owing to the 
obstructions in the river. Blome, in his Britannia, 
published in 1763, says: ‘‘ Great ships in time past, 
at full sea, did come to Watergate in Chester, but the 
channel is now so choked up with sand that it will 
scarce give passage for small boats, insomuch that 
ships now come to a place called New Key, about 
six miles distant.” Hollar, in his Map of Chester, 
executed in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
shows the sea at that time coming up to the Water 
Tower. The Roodee was subject to overflowings of 
the river until 1587, when it was leased for twenty- 
one years to Thomas Lyniall, a merchant, with per- 
mission for him to embank as much land as he could 
from the Dee, and to have a toll of 2d. from every 
boat going in and out, in consideration of his making 
a sufficient quay there, and paying £20 per annum to 
the corporation. This was the origin of the Roodee 
cop. Watkin, in his Roman Cheshire, states that 
‘*we have many and indubitable proofs of the Roodeye 
having been the bed of the river in Roman times (and 
long afterwards), all of which need not be here re- 
counted ; but among them is an award made in 1461, 
to the effect that it could not be tithed by the rector 
of Trinity, in consequence of it being land reclaimed 


from the sea.” It is evident Chester was a consider- 
able port in 1597, for a letter dated April of that year 
shows our city to have been the port from whence 
troops were embarked for Ireland. This document 
runs as follows: ‘* From the Court at Whitehall, 
7th April, 1597. Letter from Lords of the Council 
to the Mayor of the city of Chester, ordering him to 
make provision of shipping and victuals for the trans- 
portation from Chester to Dublin of 700 men, who 
were sent to Chester en route for Ireland last October, 
and then returned to their several counties after 
waiting a month in Chester for favourable wind and 
weather.” Touching the present levy their lordships 
remark—“ Neuertheless, yf they shalbe driuen to stay 
there any tyme, attending opportunity of wynde, wee 
hope you will take order they maie be vyctualled at 
more easy rates than they were the last tyme, whereby 
the whole wages of the poor souldier were spent in 
his diett.” Among other of our old records is a copy 
of a letter dated July 9th, 1593, from the Mayor of 
Chester to the Earl of Derby, respecting the sturgeon 
taken on July 7th in the river Dee near Blacon, on 
the English side of the river, respecting which fish 
the writer is at dispute with Richard Trevor of Tre- 
vallin, Esq., who alleges that it was taken on the 
Welsh side of the river, and pertains to him as vice- 
admiral and representative of the Lord High Admiral. 
A letter from the Lords of the Council, February, 
1547, recites, ‘‘ Whereas the citie of Chester, and the 


shipps and vesselles belonging, be in great decaye by. 


reason of the want of a good kaye and haven there 
for the succour and harborough of shipps. Whereas 
they of the citie intend to make a new haven at 
lightfotes poole, about vi. myles distant from Chester.” 
Hemingway states in his Hzstory of Chester, *‘ that the 
Dee was navigable for vessels of great burden from 
the sea up to Chester in very ancient times is beyond 
all doubt: and it is equally certain that early in the 
fourteenth century the navigation had been materially 
impeded by the shifting of the sands. The first notice 
we have of the latter circumstance is contained in 
letters patent of Richard II., who releaseth to the 
citizens £73 10s. 8d., parcel of the £100 for the fee 
farm reserved by the Charter of Edward I., which the 
city was in arrears, in which also is assigned as the 
reason of this indulgence, the ruinous estate of the 
city and of the haven. Henry VI., in confirming 
all the former charters of the city, recites: ‘ What 
great concourse in times past, as well by strangers as 
others, has been made with merchandize into this 
city by reason of the goodness of the port thereof ; 
and also what great trading for victuals, into and out 
of Wales, to the great profit of the city,’ and then 
shows how the same port of Chester was lamentably de- 
cayed by reason of the abundance of sands which have 
choaked the creek.” We are not, however, dependent 
upon stray documents which have by chance been 
preserved in our city’s records, to trace step by step 
the silting up of the Dee.. We have accurate surveys 
of the river from time to time from 1684. In that 
year Captain Greenville Collins, hydrographer to the 
King, made a survey of the Dee to scale, which is 
still extant. Another survey to scale was made ‘‘ by 
John Mackey-Math,” 1732; also a survey by P. P. 
Burdett from the sea to Parkgate, 1771; and from 
Parkgate to Chester by Thos. Boydell, made for the 
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River Dee Company, 1770-71. In 1839 it was sur- 
veyed by Comm. H. M. Denham, F.R.S., and R. 
Stevenson and Sons; and again in February, 1849, 
it was surveyed by H. Robertson, C.E. There are 
few, if indeed any, rivers which have been more care- 
fully observed for the last 200 years than the Dee, the 
reason being that Chester, once an important water- 
way to Ireland, has been a decaying port for many 
years, and until the growth of Liverpool and Holyhead, 
our river's navigation was a matter of first importance 
to the Government for the time being. To examine 
these surveys in detail would require a space quite 
beyond the scope of this sketch. These charts were 
published as part of the proceedings of the Admiralty 
inquiry held at the Town Hall, Chester, on the 5th, 
6th, and 7th September, 1849. In 1684 the Dee 
flowed in its natural channel from Chester to the sea. 
It passed under Blacon Point, and from thence fol- 
lowed a practically straight course to its mouth, run- 
ning close by Burton Head, Parkgate, West Kirby, 
to Hilbre. At Dawpool it separated into two channels, 
one flowed as now by Point of Ayre towards Wales, 
and the other by Hoylake, on the Wirral shore. 
There were 42 feet at low water on a spring-tide in 
the Hoylake channel, and 66 feet in the Welsh channel 
off Point of Ayre. At Dawpool 18 feet, Heswall 
12 feet, Parkgate 8 feet, Burton Head 6 feet ; from 
thence to Chester is not stated. In the survey made 
by John Mackay in 1732, the depth at low water in 
Hoylake channel was 41 feet, the Wild Roads 40 feet, 
Dawpool 18 feet, Heswall 15 feet, Burton Head 
5 feet, Chester 2 feet. In the survey dated 1770-71, 
we begin to see the effects of Kinderley’s navigation 
scheme, which then extended .as far as the Lower 
Ferry. The river had been taken from the Cheshire 
shore and thrust into an artificial channel on the 
Flintshire side, where it was turned into Weppre 
Gutter to find its way anyhow across the ‘‘ Sands of 
Dee” to the sea. In the charts dated 1684 and 1732, 
the great Hoyle Bank was not divided by the channel 
which now separates it into the East and West Hoyles. 
It was one great bank lying across the entrance to 
the Dee, around which the river flowed by way of 
Hoylake (now Hoylake Gutter), and the other then, 
as now, by Point of Ayre. This great bank was then 
‘614 miles long by 3 miles broad, and 5 miles dry at 
neap-tide.” When Kinderley was promoting his 
scheme John Mackay-Math opposed it, and tersely 
recorded his opinion as follows in 1732: ‘‘ Between 
Chester, Flint and Parkgate, 7,000 or 8,000 acres are 
proposed to be gained from the sea, by which means 
no less than 200 millions of tons of tyde will be pre- 
vented from flowing there (twice in 24 hours), which, 
on the reflux, acquireth the greater velocity to scour 
and keep open the Lake (Hoylake) and Bar (the 
Welsh channel); whether these ill consequences 
(which must certainly attend the present undertaking) 
are not more likely to destroy the present navigation 
in Hyle Lake, and the river Dee, rather than recover 
and preserve a better, is humbly submitted to the 
Right Honourable the House of Lords.” We shall 
shortly see that though Mackay’s prediction was un- 
heeded by the wisdom of Parliament, aided by the 
then-citizens of Chester, and assisted by the ancient 
land-grabber, Nath. Kinderley, the man that backed 
Nature, though single-handed, has proved, unfortu- 





nately for us, only too correct a prophet. This man 
predicted that the inclosure of Sealand, or the White 
sands, would cause the entrance to the Dee by Hoy- 
lake to silt up. This was in 1732. The inclosure 
scheme was immediately afterwards carried. At this 
time there was not the slightest sign of a channel 
opposite Hilbre through the Hoyle Bank. The next 
survey, in 1771, shows the channel by Hoylake 
rapidly closing up, and a deep opening in the Hoyle 
Bank, opposite Hilbre, nearly separating it into two, 
and called Hilbre Wash. The survey by Comm. 
Denham and R. Stevenson and Sons in 1839, shows 
the Hoyle Lake nearly silted up, and a broad and 
deep channel dividing the Hoyle Bank into east 
and west opposite Hilbre, as predicted by John 
Mackay in 1732. A more remarkable instance of the 
practical foresight of a man guided by the light of 
science over the practical experience of men guided by 
the rule of thumb has never come under my notice. 
But the rule of thumb men were in power in 1732, 
and they exercised that power according to their 
lights, and very bad lights they have since proved to 
be to all those interested in the navigation of the Dee. 
It is quite impossible in the space of this paper to 
compare in detail the several charts I have mentioned. 
It is also beyond my power to describe the position 
from time to time of the shifting course of the Dee. 
I shall, therefore, confine my remarks to the chart of 
1684, and that made in 1849. Two hundred years 
ago, as I have already observed, the Dee flowed from 
Blacon Point to Hilbre, along the Cheshire shore, 
practically straight to the sea. There was then at 
Burton Point 6 feet of water at low water of a spring- 
tide. At Parkgate 8 feet, at Heswell 12 feet. This 
_channel, some 5 miles long, and an average width of 
three-quarters of a mile, Is now dry at low water. 
The Bugg Bank of 1684, situated in the Wild Roads 
opposite Mostyn, was 44 miles long, by an average 
width of half a mile; and there was another small 
bank nearer to the Cheshire shore called Dawpool 
Patch. These two, now, are joined together, and 
form the great Salisbury Bank, which blocks up the 
river, lying right across it diagonally from Point of 
Ayre to Heswell, 64 miles long, with an average 
width of three-quarters of a mile. The foreshore of 
the Wild Roads opposite Mostyn has, for 2 miles on 
either side of that place, advanced more than half a 
mile into the estuary between 1684 and 1849. When 
Kinderley inclosed the river by the cop he turned it 
into Weppre Gutter at Connah’s Quay. Weppre 
Gutter then ran nearly straight from Connah’s Quay 
to Burton Point. Between 1732, however, and 1771, 
the old course of the Dee from Blacon Point to past 
Denna had silted up, with the exception of a narrow 
gutter running from Parkgate to the Denna Colliery, 
while Weppre Gutter had been pushed by the ac- 
cumulated sands 2 miles in the direction of Park- 
gate ; and the river, instead of entering the old course 
of the Dee at Burton Point, entered it halfway between 
Denna and Parkgate. The ordnance survey in 1840 
shows that Parkgate had silted up since 1771, and the 
river entered the old channel opposite Heswell, after 
wandering anywhere over 6 miles of constantly shift- 
ing sands, It is no use attempting, however, to 
describe these wanderings of the channel or 
channels. They vary often between tide and tide, 
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while the sand that is brought into the estuary with 
the flood-tide does not return on the ebb. That part 
of the subject I dealt with in a paper read before this 
society on December 18, 1884. A comparison of the 
charts of 1684, 1732, 1771, 1839, 1840-49, exhibits 
the fact only too clearly that the river Dee from 
Chester to the sea is, without a great expenditure of 
money, doomed. It might pay acity like Manchester 
to attempt even yet to win back what Nature, assisted 
by the acts of our ancestors, is rapidly taking from 
us; but for Chester to attempt it would be municipal 
madness. That the silting up of the Dee had not 
seriously commenced previous to the Roman occupa- 
tion of Chester, is proved by a most interesting dis- 
covery made in digging the foundations of the 
new gasometer at the Gas Works, Chester, and with 
the kind assistance of Mr. Stevenson, engineer, a 
number of most interesting Roman remains have 
been obtained. These have been already described 
by Mr. G. W. Shrubsole, F.G.S., in a paper read 
before the Archeological Society last month. The 
site of this discovery is undoubtedly the west bank of 
the channel of the Dee at Chester in Roman times. 
The present west bank along Brewer’s Hall is 100 
yards distant. The Roman remains were found ina 
hollow trough, 6 feet deep, in hard stony lower 
boulder clay. The bottom of this hollow was 24 feet 
beneath the present surface of the ground. Mr. 
Stevenson informs me that he has seen high tides 
rise within 6 inches of the level of the surface of this 
area. The gravel was made up of stones from out of 
the boulder clay, mingled with a number of half- 
rounded fragments of our local red sandstone. The 
number of these clearly show that the river swept 
through a rocky channel, vié Queen’s Park and 
Handbridge, and that it had a free course unimpeded 
by the causeway, otherwise one cannot account for 
the origin of so much local sandstone in the river 
gravel. Above the gravel the whole of the ground is 
covered with the ordinary river silt. I examined 
some fine ooze deposited in the cavities in an oak 
tree, from the lowest part of the Roman stratum. 
The foraminifera were present, but not very 
numerous. They were much worn or rolled, and 
sank to the bottom of a wine-glass of water when I 
attempted to float them out of the sand after drying 
it. Rotalia Beccarii was then, as now, the common 
form. There were some piles lying due east and 
west athwart the old river-bed, one of which retained 
aconical iron shoe. I do nct intend to discuss the 
course of the channel of the river in Roman times. 
This would form the subject of a separate paper. 
But the fact of the accumulation of 24 feet of deposit 
since the Roman occupation of Chester, and that the 
river has since worn back its west bank 100 yards 
towards Brewer’s Hall, at once indicates the great 
extent of the denudation of the clay cliffs of Brewer’s 
Hall on the one hand; and on the other, that the 
Roodee, from the site of the Dee Mills to the Water 
Tower, was covered to a considerable depth with 
tidal flow ‘‘twice in the natural;day.” The melan- 
choly story of the silting up of this grand river was 
not assisted by the unwisdom of the Roman engineers. 
They saw it, and left it, a magnificent arm of the sea, 
and it was not until the avaricious Norman that the 
causeway was built, and thereby destroyed the flushing 


of the reflux of the tide to keep clear the channel from 
Chester to the sea. I think we must conclude that 
from that period dates the silting up of one of the  - 
noblest rivers of Britain. 





Correspondence, 


i 
SURREY AND CORNWALL BELLS. 
[Ante, pp. 4, 19-23.] 

It is hardly fair for your contributors (innocently, 
no doubt, but still carelessly) to make your columns 
the means of disseminating incorrect information. 
Two of the papers in your current number deal with 
a subject I have made my special study for some 
years, and I should be glad to offer a few remarks on 
the inaccuracies they contain. 


Woking.—The ring was recast in 1684, not 1685. 
Mr. Bickley was no doubt misled by the date of 
the payment to the bell-founder; but this, the 
final payment, was then always made a year and 
a day after the hanging of the new ring. The 
third bell does mot bear the inscription “In 
multis annis,” etc., which he attributes to it, nor 
has it done so for the last 200 years, Aubrey 
states that it did so in his day, but as he also 
states that one of the bells at St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, was dedicated to ‘* Anna Maria,” I 
am afraid he is hardly trustworthy as an authority. 
I would point out that a visit of some ten minutes 
to the belfry of Woking Church, or a still briefer 
consultation of my Surrey Bells, would have 
saved both these mistakes. 


I have a much more serious indictment to prefer 
against Mr. Gatley. He has compiled his paper from 
sources of no authority on church bells, and has 
ignored Mr. E. H. W. Dunkin’s exhaustive and correct 
work, Zhe Church Bells of Cornwall, Consequently 
he has more than thirty mistakes in five columns. 
To wit: 

St. Agnes.—Messrs, C. and G. Mears (not Mairs, as 
stated) did not recast the six bells. They only 
recast four of them—Nos. 1 to 4. The 5th and 
6th are by Thomas Lester, and dated 1748. 

Bodmin.—On No. 5 the place is spelt Bodmyn, not 
as stated. On No. 6 the first word is Prosperaty, 
not as stated. On No. 4 the initials T R ‘are 
omitted, as also an “‘and” between Stacey and 
Nicholas. 

St. Breward.—The Christian name of the founder is 
Fitz Anthony, not Fitz Anthon. 

Burian.—The churchwardens’ names on the tenor are 
those of 1738, not 1681. 

St. Clement.—The inscription on the tenor is ‘* Sancta 
Trinitas Unus Deus,” etc., and the founder’s 
— -_ T - * . P. 

Cury.—The legend is far from unique, except perhaps 

"es this particular form. Bells inscribed go 

Nazarenus Rex Judeorum” are comparatively 
plentiful in the Midlands, 
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Grade.—“ Christophore” should be ‘ Cristofore.” 

Gunwalloe.—No. 1: The last word but one should 
be ‘‘cunta,” not as given. No.2: The inscrip- 
tion should begin ‘‘(P)lebs ois plaudit.” The 
initial P was carelessly omitted by the founder. 
‘* Ois,” it is almost needless to state, stands for 
omnibus. The last word but one should be “‘se- 
pius.” No. 3: The last word should be ‘‘Johanis.” 

Gwinear.—No. 1: “Ye” omitted between “all” 


and “to.” No. 2: “The church,” not “this 
church.” No. 4: “*Penningtons,” not ‘‘ Pen- 
nington.” 


Gwithian.—A R on either side of a bell is used by 
Abraham as well as Abel Rudhall, and so is not 
necessarily a play upon the Christian name. 

Helston.—The tenor does not bear the inscription 
given. It was recast in 1825. In line 7 ‘‘ bands” 
should be “ bonds.” 

St. Just in Penwith.—The “bells” were not cast in 
1741. It was only the tenor. And the inscrip- 
tion really runs, ‘*So God bless King George.” 
And ‘‘cast in” not “at” St. Erth. The jst, 
not the second, is dedicated to St. Michael ; but 
the first word is “ Sce,” not ‘*Scte.” And it is 
the second and not the third which is dedicated to 
the B. V. M. 

Landulph.—The “ringing” verses are incorrectly 
copied. 

Landewednack.—2nd ‘* Nicholae,” not “ Nicholas.” 
3rd ‘* Gerit,” not “ Geret.” 

Lansallos—The name of the saint is ‘* Mergareta,” 
not ‘* Margareta.” 

Launceston.—No. 1 is dated 1874, not 1720. Nos. 2 
and 4, “AR” is omitted. No. 5, ‘ Rudhall” 
omitted between “Abr” and ‘‘of.” No. 
should be: 

I to the Church the living call 
And to the grave doe summon all. 

Lewanick.—The sum paid for extra metal was 
£45 17s. ; ; 

Ludgvan.—The words are ‘Pax in terris,” not 
** Pax in bello.” 

St, Michael Carhays.—The bells are not dated at 
all, 

Mylor.—“ Sante” should be ‘* Santi.” 

Michaelstowe.—“ Jesu merci, Ladi Help” bells are 
far from uncommon. Quite the contrary. 


It may be objected as to some of my remarks that 
I have erred in being too precise. Be it so, I am not 
careful to answer. I think absolute correctness is 
best, even at the charge of pedantry. 
. C. L. STAHLSCHMIDT. 
Balham, Jan. 5¢h, 1887. 


THE POMAKS. 


The Zemps gave an interesting description of 
the Pomaks, or Mussulman inhabitants of the ter- 
ritories of Rouftchos and Kirdjali, in Eastern 
Roumelia, which reverted to Turkey in accord- 
ance with the arrangement come to on the Ist 
of February, 1886, between the Sublime Porte and the 
Bulgarian Government. The territories of Rouftchos 


and Kirdjali are both of them in the south of 
Roumelia ; the former being in the upper valleys of 





the Rhodope Mountain, while the latter, which lies 
More to the east, and is by far the more important of 
the two, is situated between the River Arda, which 
forms the southern boundary of Roumelia, the Ulu- 
Dere, and the mountains of Hissardjik-Dagh, which 
are part of the Rhodope chain. The district of 
Rouftchos contains sixty-four villages, with a popula- 
tion of about 12,000, the principal of them being 
Dele Klii, Balaban, Hirsova, and Nosankeuy. The 
district of Kirdjali comprises 188 villages, with about 
22,000 inhabitants, the principal of which are Kirdjali, 
Karamanti, Mersier, Karaguenchier, and Hassan- 
babalar. There is, however, a dispute as to whether 
twenty-four of these villages should belong to Turkey 
or Bulgaria, and they are in the meanwhile held by 
the latter. The inhabitants of these two districts are 
all Mussulman Pomaks ; these Pomaks being descend- 
ants of the Bulgarians who, like the Servian Begs, the 
Albanian Arnauts, and the Greek Vanalades, em- 
braced the Mahommedan faith at the time of the 
Ottoman conquests, or soon after, in order to retain 
possession of their lands. These Pomaks, though 
living in nearly a savage state, are for the most part 
of a very peaceable disposition. Confined to their 
mountains, they live mainly by agriculture, and b 

the manufacture of charcoal from the forests whic 

cover the. sides of the mountains. The Pomaks 
furnish the best arabadjis, or waggoners; and the 
transport of goods between Macedonia: and Roumelia 
is entirely in their hands. The Pomaks of Kirdjali 
are much better off than those of Rouftchos, as their 
territory is extraordinarily fertile, and, being irrigated 
by numerous streams, the valleys and mountain-slopes 
produce an endless variety of fruits. Grapes grow in 
abundance, and these are dried as raisins, for the 
Pomaks do not drink wine. Peaches, apricots, pears, 
apples, and nuts are very plentiful ; and the qualit 

of the tobacco grown in this district is very aud. 
The Pomaks have preserved some very curious re- 
ligious practices and superstitions, and, though they 
belong to the Mahommedan faith, they look upon the 
Bulgarian priests as magicians possessing great 
power. When ill they always go to them for 
advice, and do not hesitate to recite the prayers to the 
Virgin, which the priests instruct them to offer. 
When there is a severe drought they take a maiden 
from one of the villages, cover her over with palms, 
and pour water over her, chanting in Bulgarian 
appeals to the clemency of the divinities in whom 
their ancestors believed—the companions in arms of 
Asparuk, Kroum, and Boris. The Rouftchos Pomaks 
have never paid any taxes either to the Ottoman or to 
the Bulgarian authorities ; and if a tax-collector ever 
applied to them for payment, they politely requested 
him to return to the place whence he came, while 
in the event of his refusing they shot him. 

JosHUA Brown. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES OF INDIA. 


I believe there is no book of reference which gives 
the names and addresses of the learned societies in 
India, our Colonies, Dependencies, and the United 
States. Such a catalogue would be most useful to 
many literary men, and especially to those who study 
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history and ge science. 


Perhaps a suggestion 
of a work of this sort made in your columns might 
induce some one to undertake the labour of compiling 
such a handbook. Would it be impossible for the 
materials for it to be gathered together month by 
month in your pages ? 
Yours etc., 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 





LAND LOOKERS. 


I mentioned these officers in my paper on Muni- 
cipal Offices (Colchester). A curious document re- 
lating to the doings of the London Viewers (i.e. 
Lookers) in 1415, is printed in Madox’s Formularium 
(p. 16): 

*€ Be hit had in mynde of the bowndes i founde and misured 
of the tenements and grounde of John Bernardes, cittezen and 
tanner of London, the whech lyen in the Lane called Turne- 
aanyes Lane in the ish of seint Pulcrys withoute Newgate, 
in the subburbis of London in the warde of Faryndon withoute 
by the Maisteris Mason and a, the Mason le 
Water Walton, and William Wilteshire Carpenter, of the for- 
seid cite, the last day of Avrill in the iij yere of kyng Herry 
the Vte. . . . In witness of these forseid vewes, wee the forseid 
Water & William being Vewers for the tyme of the seid Cite, 
have to these Vewes afore written putte our sealles, the day and 
yere aboveseid ” [ex autographo]. 

J. H. RounD. 


Colchester. 


THE MONTAGUE FAMILY. 
[Axnte, xiv., p. 201.] 


In an interesting article on “ Miniature Paintings’ 
in the November number of the Antiguary (p. 201), 
there are several mistakes relating to the Montague 
family, which I am sure you will be glad to correct. 
I will state them as briefly as I can. 1. The eighth 
Viscount Montague was zof the last. 2. The Mar- 
quis of Exeter does not, as implied, represent the 
Montague family. 3. The two youngest of the 
‘¢ Montague brothers ” did not die young. The facts 
are as follows: The eldest of the three brothers 
represented in the miniature succeeded his grand- 
father in 1592, as second Viscount Montague ; from 
him the Cowdray branch of the Browne family was 
descended, and is now represented by Earl Spencer 
and the Marquis of Exeter—Earl Spencer being the 
senior co-heir. The second brother, John, married, 
in 1594, Ann Giffard; he died in 1640, and was the 
ancestor of the Brownes of Easebourne, and of Mark 
Anthony, the ninth and last Viscount Montague. 
The representation of the Brownes of Easebourne 
and of the said Viscount now rests with Mr. du 
Moulin-Browne, who is heir-general and sole repre- 
sentative of that branch of the family. 

The third brother, William, was born in 1576, 
became a Jesuit lay brother at Liége in 1613, and died 
there of the plague in 1637. 

The Axntiqguary is considered, and justly so, such 
an authority in all matters of past history, that I 
think you will like to have these mistakes pointed 
out to you by 

AN OLD READER AND ADMIRER OF THE MAGA- 
ZINE. 

Leamington, 
January 23, 1887. 





A STRANGE CUSTOM. 


In case it may not be generally known, it may be 
well to note the strange custom thus alluded to in 
Henry III.’s Charter to London (26 March, 1268). 
The citizens are empowered to clear themselves, 
in pleas of the Crown, ‘‘ according to the ancient 
custom of the city, with this exception. They are 
not to swear over the graves of the dead what the 
dead would testify, if they were (still) alive. But let 
other free and lawful men be chosen in the place of 
those who may be dead and had been chosen to 
clear these, who are accused,” etc., etc. This is a 
rough translation of the original passage (Liber de 


Antiquis Legibus, p. 103). 
, J. H. Rounp. 
Brighton. 


MAIDEN PLACE NAMES. 
[Ante, xiv., p. 229 e al.]. 


I have a book called Zhe London Complete Guide, 
of 1777, in which I find mentioned 


Falcon Jane, Maiden lane, Southwark. 


Flyinghorse lane ” Wood street. 
Gardener’s lane me 

Gun yard ; a Southwark. 
Horseshoe ally ~ ” 

Maid court Rs Bow lane. 


Maidenhead court o 
Maiden lane, Church street, Lambeth. 


os Deadman’s place. 

a Halfmoon street, Covent garden. 
oa Long ditch. 

a Queen street, Cheapside. 


a Wood street, Cheapside. 
Packthread ground, Maiden lane. 
Smith’s yard, Maiden lane, 
J. PETHERICK. 
Torquay. 





Historic Towns: Exeter. By EDWARD A. FREE- 
MAN. (London: Longmans, 1887.) 8vo., pp. xiii, 
255+ 

Professor Freeman has sought “to make this 
volume in some sort introductory to the other volumes 
of this series.” As a new and healthy view of already 

well-known facts, as a summary of older books by a 

scholar who knows how to expand the dry records of 

local historians into a chapter of the nation’s history, 
this little work may well stand as a pattern for other 
writers who are to follow in the series. But it is hard 
to have to start off with the disappointing statement 
that a work standing thus at the head of the series 

**does not represent any independent research into 

the Exeter archives.” It is just this that is so much 

needed-—a new reading of the old municipal archives 
of English cities—for here only can be truly obtained 
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any adequate conception of ‘‘the city as a common- 
wealth and its internal history as the history of a 
commonwealth.” Professor Freeman lays down some 
very excellent general principles at the opening of his 
chapter on ‘‘ Municipal Exeter,” but we are disap- 
pointed with the slender application which he has 
given tothem. And yet, asa city of unique import- 
ance in English History, there is surely much yet to 
be done. ‘‘It is,” says Professor Freeman, ‘‘ the one 
great city of the Roman and the Briton which did 
not pass into English hands till the strife of races 
had ceased to be a strife of creeds, till English con- 
quest had come to mean simply conquest, and no 
longer meant havoc and extermination. It is the one 
city of present England in which we can see within 
recorded times the Briton and the Englishman living 
side by side. It is the one city in which we can feel 
sure that human habitation and city life have never 
ceased from the days of the early Czsars to our own. 
It is the one city of Britain which beheld the paganism 
of the Roman, but which never, save in one moment 
of foreign conquest, beheld the heathendom of the 
Teuton.” This is an eloquent and graphic summary 
of the position which Exeter holds among the cities 
of England, and it is well worth bearing in mind as a 
standard by which to classify the position of other 
English cities. Some of us will be inclined to ques- 
tion, perhaps, the wmigue character of Exeter in 
respect ofall the attributes here claimed for it ; but few 
will question that it is upon some such broad basis as 
this that city and town history must be grappled with. 
Professor Freeman is always interesting in the stories 
he has to tell us about times, places, or persons, and 
this book is no exception to the rule. He has a word 
to say for his old heroes in English kingship, and 
we recognise always the master-touch of one who has 
taught us many things. 


Journal of the British and American Archeological 
Society of Rome. Vol. 1., Nos. 1, 2 (Rome, 
1886.) 8vo. 


English antiquaries will gladly welcome these parts 
of a publication which deals with a subject always 
fascinating to them. Mr. F. M. Nichols and Sir 
Saville Lumley divide between them the honours of 
having contributed towards the first launching of this 
venture. Mr. Nichols’s papers on the Rostra are very 
noteworthy, and so is a most elaborate account of the 
Excavations at Civita Lavini, where almost every 
stone has a history, and where excavations lead te a 
knowledge of the great city which once housed and 
educated the masters of Europe, before Europe was 
settled in her present form. It must plainly be seen 
that a journal devoted entirely to the subject was 
much needed. The two numbers before us give some 
indication of what a complete volume will be ; with a 
good index it must become one of the most valuable 
repertories on Roman antiquities; it will contain 
records of finds which are not yet noted in the 
accepted channels, and it will stimulate research and 
interest in a subject which embraces so many branches 
likely to prove of more than passing influence upon 





all who come in contact with it. Not long ago we 
reviewed in these columns Mr. Middleton’s Rome, a 
book whose value is mainly derived from the splendid 
manner in which the secrets of recent excavations 
have been put together for historical purposes. The 
British and American Archeological Society give in 
their journal a continuation of researches in the same 
direction, and it aims at concentrating and assisting 
the researches of English and American antiquaries 
in Rome. The recent establishment of a British 
Academy at Athens has naturally suggested whether 
such a school is not as much needed at Rome. Ger- 
many and France have organizations which answer the 
purpose, and now slowly we are following suit. The 
advantages to a travelling Englishmen of such a 
centre of interest must be obvious, and we shall be 
prepared to assist in any way in our power the object 
for which this journal and the Society now seek to 
obtain support. 


Bye-gones Relating to Wales and the Border Counties. 
(Oswestry and Wrexham: Woodall, Minshall.) 
July to December, 1886. 4to. 

A query on the Roman roads leading from Caer 
Flos near Montgomery leads us to hope that this 
valuable journal of intercommunication will be able 
to do what is much needed, namely, gather up all the 
available local information upon this important sub- 
ject of British history. There must be many scraps 
of local lore which would help to elucidate some of 
the puzzles that perplex the student in tracing out the 
old roads formed by the Romans, and we know that 
when this has been revealed the results are of great 
use. There seems very little relating to the country 
for which this journal is specially designed which 
escapes the editor, and particularly we would draw 
attention to the transcript from the Harleian MSS. of 
an account of Oswestry in 1635. 





The History of the Mastiff, gathered from Sculpture, 
Pottery, Carving, Paintings, and Engravings ; 
also from various Authors, with Remarks on the 
same. By M. B. WyNN. (Melton Mowbray; 
Loxley, 1886.) 8vo., pp. xi., 222. 

The archzological interest of such a treatise as this 
is much wider than would at first sight appear, and, 
although Mr. Wynn is not quite aware of the signifi- 
cance of all the material he has brought together, it 
can easily be understood by those who wish to go 
further into the subject. The subject brings fresh 
contribution to prehistoric history and to the social 
history of later times—the chapter on the mastiff 
during and after Elizabeth’s reign being very enter- 
taining. Without saying that Mr. Wynn has either 
exhausted or dealt as scientifically with his subject as 
it deserves, we can assure our readers that they 
will find this little monograph of considerable interest, 
and we hope it may lead to similar attempts on the 
history of the domestic animals known to European 
history. Man’s companions deserve a history, for 
they have shared his dangers and his successes, 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and td. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


NoTE.—A/] Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, LoNpDoN, E.C. 


——<>—__ 
For SALE. 


Several Old Poesy, Mourning and Curious Rings 
for Sale.—306, Care of Manager. 

Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, a General Index to the 
Literature of Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient and 
Modern, including such foreign works as have been 
translated into English or printed in the British 
Dominions; as also a copious selection from the 
writings of the most distinguished authors of all ages 
and nations. Two Divisions—first, authors arranged 
alphabetically ; second, subjects arranged alpha- 
betically. By Robert Watt, M.D. Glasgow, 1820. 
Eleven parts, paper boards, 4to. ; price 44.—W. E. 
Morden, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 

Pickering’s Diamond Greek Testament. Good 
copy ; newly bound in polished morocco (by Ramage). 
Gilt on the rough.—Offers to 100, care of Manager. 

Lord Brabourne’s Letters of Jane Austen; 2 vols. 
in one; newly half-bound in red morocco; fully 
lettered ; interesting to a Kentish collector.—Offers 
to 101, care of Manager. 

The New Directory of Second-hand Booksellers ; 
large paper copy ; interleaved ; bound in Roxburgh ; 
4s. 6d.—102, care of Manager. 

Sub-Mundanes; or, the Elementaries of the 
Cabala, being the History of Spirits, reprinted from 
the Text of the Abbot de Villars, Physio-Astro-Mystic, 
wherein is asserted that there are in existence on 
earth natural creatures besides man. With an 
appendix from the work ‘‘ Demoniality,” or ‘ Incubi 
and Succubi.” By the Rev. Father Sinistrari, of 
Ameno. Paper covers; 136 pp. ; privately printed, 
1886 ; 10s. 6¢.—103, care of Manager. 

The Hermetic Works ; vol. 2. The Virgin of the 
World; or, Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, now 
first rendered into English by Dr. Anna Kingsford 
and Edward Maitland, 1885 ; 134 pp. ; cloth boards ; 
10s. 6¢d.—104, care of Manager. 

Burke’s Visitation of Seats and Arms, 2 vols., 1852, 
41 1s. ; Jesse’s London and its Celebrities, 2 vols., 
1850, £2 10s.; Longstaffe’s Darlington, 1854-— 


Hamerton’s Isles of Loch Awe, 1859, 95. ; Joannis 
Caii de Canibus Britannicus,. 1570, £1 (priced by 
Quaritch, £4 4s.); Ravis’s Grammer for Ebrew, 
Samaritan, Calde, -etc., 1648, 7s.; Tale of a Tub, 
etc., 4th edition, 1705, 8s.; volume containing 7 
pamphlets (1750-1790) about the Young Pretender, 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, 7s. 6¢.—313, care of 
Manager, F 
Two Ancient British Gold Coins. Following de- 
scription given me at British Museum : “ British Chief 
Dubnovellaunus. Struck in Kent.” Price £10.— 
Maurice L. Bentall, Heybridge, Maldon, Essex. 
Breaking up my large collection of old Armour, 
Arms, etc. Particulars from Kippax, Carolgate, 
Retford. : 
Collection of Greek, Roman and English Coins.— 
W. H. Taylor, Erdington, Warwickshire. p 
Rare Old Carved Hall Clock, with Brass Dial. 
Particulars on application.—Akers, 19, East Raby 
Street, Darlington. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 





that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Cooper’s Rambles on Rivers, Woods, and Streams ; 
Lupot on the Violin (English Translation). S., care 
of Manager. 

Maria de Clifford, novel, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
about 1812-18.—Address 310, care of Manager. 

Reports of old books on wrestling, quoits, and 
kindred subjects. —119, care of Manager. 

Old paste buckles, brooches, etc.—312, care of 
Manager. 

Morgan Lloyd’s “ Llyfr y tri aderyn,” or any other 
of Morgan Lloyd’s works.—Palmer, 3, Arybryn 
Terrace, Wrexham. 

Antiquities of St. Mary’s Chapel at Stourbridge, 
near Cambridge, by Jno. Sell Cotman, Yarmouth, 
1819.—G. H. M., 5, Brittany Road, St. Leonard’s, 

Rawlinson’s VI. and VII. Monarchies ; the last 2 
volumes (Longman); Robadi Roma, Ist edition ; Days 
and Hours in a Garden, by E. V. B., small edition ; 
Pomona Britannica, or a collection of the most 
esteemed fruits at present cultivated in this country, 
by George Brookshand (London, printed for the 
author by T. Bersley, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, pub- 
lished by White Coelwane and Co., Fleet Street, etc., 
1812) ; Bunsen’s Egypt, vols. 3 and 4; Oldmixon’s 
British Empire in America, 2 vols., London, 1708 ; 
Fergusson’s Antiquities, good copy, Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 








